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Ely Cathedral: the Paintings on the Roof 
of the Nave. 


} HE Cathedral of Ely, 
commenced in 1082, 
and carried on, cen- 
tury after century, 


the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has been the 


some years past, as 


know, and is now in 
such a state as to make a visit to it a pleasure 
of no common kind. 

The most recently-completed work there is 
the painting of tho roof of the nave, commenced 
by Mr. Le Strange, and carried out by Mr. 
Gambier Parry; and our present purpose is to 
give an account of this remarkable undertaking, 
with an engraved view of the ceiling.* Before 
doing so, we must say a few words of the cathe- 
dral itself, and of other works done there; remind- 
img our readers, by the way, of the beautiful 
series the buildiug presents in respect of styles. 
Thus we have in the lower part of the transepts, 
if not elsewhere, eleventh-century Norman, and a 
grand nave and west front of twelfth-century 
Norman. The great porch, or “ Galilee,” at the 


west end (before 1215), and the extreme east | 


end of the building (say 1240), are exquisite ex- 
amples of Early English : the choir, and what is 
called the Lady Chapel, both belonging to the first 
half of the fourteenth century, are not anywhere 
surpassed as specimens of Decorated; while 
Alcock’s Chapel and West’s Chapel, at the eastern 
end of the choir aisles, are characteristic speci- 
mens of fifteenth and sixteenth century work, 
when Renaissance details were being mixed up 
with the Gothic forms. Add to this the unique and 
beautiful arrangement by Alan de Walsingham, 
of the “ Octagon” (where the transept crosses), 
with its wooden lantern; the widely-known 
“Prior’s Door,’—an elaborate piece of Norman 
carving; an early Norman monumental slab, 
displaying, under an arch surmounted by a mass 
of buildings, an angel protecting apparently, in 
the form of a small figure, the soul of a bishop ; 
and some of the best modern work of Mediwval 
character that we can yet show; and some idea 
may be gained of the numerous attractions 
offered by Ely Cathedral. 

The restoration of the central Octagon and 
lantern was undertaken, it will be remembered, 
as a memorial of Dean Peacock, who did much 
for the building. As the present Dean, Goodwin, 
says in a statement recently issued by him, it is 
not generally understood that the Ely lantern 
is a wooden structure, suspended with skill upon 
the walls of a stone Octagon, which encloses the 
central area of the Cathedral. This central 
stone Octagon was built, and the wooden lantern 
erected upon it, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, on occasion of the fall of the original 
central Norman tower. Alan de Walsingham, 


* See p. 315, 








object of care for | 


most of our readers | 


the then sacrist of the monastery, evidently a 
man of remarkable genius, seized upon the mis- 
fortune which had happened to the church in 
the fall of its central tower to give the building 
@ new and original feature of its own. He cut 
away the four piers upon which the Norman 
tower had stood ; and so, by taking one arch 
from the nave and one from the choir, one from 
the north and one from the south transept, he 
gained a central octagonal space; the octagon, 
however, not being regular, but having four long 
sides and four short ones. Upon this octagonal 
space he built a stone octagon, having four 
noble arches for the four long sides, spanning 
the nave, choir, and two transepts, and four 
small arches, with windows above them, for the 
four short sides. Upon this stone Octagon he 
suspended, by a system of beam-work, his 
wooden lantern-tower. The lantern is a regular 
octagon, the angles of which correspond to the 
middle points of the sides of the irregular stone 
octagon below; the beam-work being concealed 





| lamtern-tower also served the purpose of a bell- 


up to the middle of | tower: indeed, it is described im the sacrist rolls 


as Novum Campavile. The bell-chamber con- 


‘stitutes the upper portion of the tower, and 
| originally contained four bells. The work which 
has been in hand for the last two years is the 
|restoration of this wooden lantern-tower, or 
| Campantle. The windows, which had been re- 
duced by Essex to little more than half their 


original size, have been restored, and their heads 


“Adam and Eve in Paradise.” 2. “Fall of 
Man.” 3. “Expulsion from Paradise.” 4, 
“ Adam and Eve at work.” 5. “Cain killi 
Abel.” 6. “Noah building the Ark.” 7. “The 
Deinge.” 8. “Sacrifice of Noah.” 9. “ Promise 
ite Abraham.” 10. “Isaac carrying the wood.” 
Il. “The Saerifice of Isaac.” 12. “Isaac 
blessing Jaeob,” 13. “Jacob’s Dream.” 
“The Burning Bush.” And, 20. “ David anointed 
by Samuel.” 

On the north side we get,—l. “ Nativity.” 
2. “ Presentation in the Temple.” 3. “ Adora- 
tion of Magi.” 4. “Murder of Innocents.” 6. 
“Plight into Egypt.” 6. “ Our Lord disputing 
with the Doctors.” 7.“ The Baptism.” 8. “The 
Temptation.” 9. “The Miracle at Cana 
in Galilee.” 10. “ The Transfiguration.” 1. 
“ Mary anointing the Lord’s Feet.” 12. “The 
Betrayal.” 13. “Our Lord before Caiaphas,” 
14. “Our Lord blindfold.” 19. “The Entomb- 
ment.” 20. “The Resurrection.” 21. “ Our 
Lord at Emmaus.” 22. “The Incredulity of 





from view by a system of boarded groining. The | St. Thomas.” And, 23. “The Ascension.” 


The effect of the choir as a whole is truly 
glorious,—nothing short of it. 

Hastening on, let us briefly mention what are 
the chief works of necessary restoration or im- 
provement now needed, in the hope that by 
chance the remark may lead to assistance. 

1. The stenework of the octagon, as before de- 
scribed. 2. The repaving of the nave, towards 
which the sum of 5001. has been left by the late 
bishop, and which would probably require 1,500. 





filled with rich tracery, designed by Mr. Scott in | more. 3. The restoration of the Galilee. This beaa- 
accordance with the slight indications which | tifal specimen of Karly English requires a good 


could be discovered of Alan de Walsingham’s 
work. Five of the eight windows are already 
glazed, and the other three are in progress. 
Externally, the whole of the lantern is covered 
with lead, and displays some good work in that 
material, for which we must give praise to Mr. 
Hall, of London. The woodwork was executed 


| 
| 





deal of attention in the way of restoring Purbeek 
marble columns, and other matters, which it is 
not necessary to specify. And, 4. The warming 
of the cathedral. The problem of warming 
large buildings appears to be now better under- 
stood than formerly ; and there seems to be no 
reason why the warming of Ely Cathedral should 


by Mr. Freeman, of Ely. The wooden vaulting | not be effected. Certainly, if warmed, its utility 


of the Octagon calls for attention ; and externally | would be much increased. 


If the four not 


the stone work of the Octagon requires comple- | very gigantic works above specified were carried 
tion, including a number of pinnacles which | out, the restoration, and more than restoration, 
would surround the foot of the lantern and join of Ely Cathedral might be said to be effeeted. 


the violent contrast of the forms, produce an 
'ugly appearance. The work here simply waits 
for funds, and ought not to wait long. 

Entering at the west porch of this, the longest 
| cathedral in Europe, the view seen, especially 
if at early morning, is one not likely to be 
| forgotten. Well-known words come into the 
| mind to give utterance to the impression :— 


‘* What awful perspective | While from our — 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 

| Their portraiture; the stone-work glimmers, dyed 
In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light.” 

| The chancel screen, of oak, beautifully designed 
|by Mr. Scott, and executed by Mr. Rattee, of 
Cambridge, who has done much of the work 
| eaey—Sile. J. Philip carving the figures in the 
screen, as well as in the stalls and the reredos,— 
does not interfere with the view. The reredos, 
of alabaster, inlaid in parts with agates and 
crystals, full of sculpture, and touched here 
and there with gold and colours, is a most 
successful and lovely work, and does honour 
to all concerned. It is not at all diseredited 
by Miss Blencowe’s finely-worked altar-cloth, 
Marbles and tiles cover the chancel floor and 
steps; carved panels fill many of the spaces 
below the canopies of the stalls; amd stained 
glass fills most of the windows. The carved 
panels are being proceeded with gradually, and 
put up when finished: thirty-four of them are 
there, and with the exception of one, are the 
work of M. Abeloos, of Louvain. They are 
wanting in expression, and in other respects are 
less satisfactory than we had expected to find 
them. They are mostly the gift of individuals : 
the subjects run thus on the south side :—l. 





one to another. At present the great difference | Nevertheless, as the Dean writes, there would 
in the size of the lantern and the Octagon, and | still remain one work necessary for the per- 


fection of the building—the re-erection of the 
north-west transept. The absence of this mem- 
ber is an unspeakable eyesore to a speetater 
at the west or north side of the church: not 
| only is its presence necessary to complete the 
| grand western facade, and to give the tower its 
due effect, but its absence gives a general cha- 
racter of ruin to the whole of the building. The 
re-erection of this transept, however, is so great 
an undertaking, and must so obviously yield 
precedence to all other works of restoration and 
improvement, that he has never yet seriously 
contemplated it. The time, however, may come, 

We must now return to our more particular 
object, a description of the paintings on the 








roof of the nave, and this will be best done by 
Mr. Gambier Parry himself, who thus writes 
to us :— 

At your request I send the following deserip- 
tion of the paintings on the ceiling of the nave 
of Ely Cathedral. I leave, of course, all expres- 
sion of censure or approval to yourself. The 
westernmost half of that painting was the work 
of my friend, Mr. Henry Styleman le Strange, of 
Hunstanton, in the county of Norfolk. He 
interrupted his great undertaking at the close of 
the year 1861, to work upon cartoons for wall 
paintings, proposed to be executed at the east 
end of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn. Before 
these cartoons were finished he died. 

The Dean and Chapter of Ely being anxious 
to have their nave ceiling completed, applied to 
me to paint the easternmost half of it. It was 
at the end of 1862 that they did so. My friend- 
ship with Mr. Le Strange had dated from early 








days at Eton. Our tastes, pursuits, and opinions, 
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had been much the same through life. I vould 
have undertaken such a work as was then pro- 
posed to me, only out of regard to his memory, 
and our very old friendship. I have now com- 
pleted it, as a memorial to him. It was finished 
at Christmas, 1864. 

If I could have supposed that by undertaking 

it I should have stood at all in the way of pro- 
fessional artists, I should have declined it; but 
its conditions placed it out of the reach of at 
least most professional men. The style was un- 
avoidably peculiar, understood or cared for by 
very few. The dimensions of the work were 
very great, and any payment for it impossible. 
Under any circumstances it must have been 
done for love and not for money. Mr. le Strange 
had desired to harmonise his work with the 
architecture, and had therefore followed rigidly 
a peculiar form of Norman art of about the date 
1180. In the papers he has left, he says that 
the ceiling of the western tower (115 ft. from 
the pavement) was completed by him in twelve 
weeks, in 1855. In the following year he began 
the cartoons for the nave. His actual work of 
painting upon the nave ceiling was spread over 
three years. It was greatly retarded by the 
residence of his family on the Continent. His 
first scheme was a simple one. He proposed to 
divide the ceiling into bays corresponding with 
the arches beneath, and to cover them with 
paintings expressive of Our Blessed Lord’s con- 
nexion with mankind. He began this series 
with Our Lord as the “Word,” the Creator, 
and intended, after two, or at most three subjects, 
such as “ The Fall,” “The Sacrifice of Isaac,” 
or the recumbent figure of “ Jesse,” to have 
spread a genealogical tree of Jesse over all the 
rest, only in the last bay to have painted a 
** Majesty,” marking the Manhood by the quota- 
tion written round it, “Iam the root and the 
offspring of David, and the bright and morning 
star.” But his scheme expanded as he went on. 
He disregarded his first idea of it, and at his 
death he left one-half of that ceiling covered with 
sacred subjects. The arrangement of subjects 
kindred to these in one of the painted windows 
of Chartres Cathedral, had suggested to him the 
general laying out of his work. The early 
paintings at Hildesheim had suggested to him 
the method of connecting the genealogy of our 
Lord (as detailed in St. Luke’s Gospel), with the 
rest of the work; and: MSS. of the twelfth cen- 
tury, especially a psalter in the British Museum 
{in “ Nero, c. iv.”), gave him the characteristics 
of the art contemporary with the architecture of 
the cathedral. The six westernmost bays are 
his work; the six easternmost are mine. The 
scheme is this—to illustrate one great subject in 
its spiritual and human aspects, which cannot 
be better described than in the words of the 
Dean of Ely, as “an epitome of the sacred 
history of man.” 

It was natural that an amateur, a country 
gentleman of large property, with other multi- 
farious demands on his time and attention, both 
public and private, should have hesitated to 
cover so vast a surface as the coved ceiling of 
a nave. 200 ft. long, with elaborate sacred sub- 
jects. He had, however, developed his first more 
simple scheme, and had carried a series of sub- 
jects through the first six bays. He proposed, 
after them, to have made the rest an easy work, 
in the form of a Tree of Jesse, consisting of 
scrolling foliage, with a few busts of figures 
amongst it. On my taking up the work after 
him, I came fresh to it. I wished to do honour 
to my lost friend. I felt that I was justified in 
at once throwing over this comparatively poor 
scheme of a Jesse Tree, which he had himself 
put off from time to time, substituting the richer 
effect of sacred subjects for it: I therefore took 
up the thread of his own idea; and I have 
endeavoured to work it out by sacred subjects, 
increasing in richness and interest, as they pro- 
gressed eastward ; and I have completed them, 
as he had proposed, with a “ Majesty,” or the 
glorified manhood of our Lord. 

I found a few small sketches by Mr. le Strange 
for the “ Jesse” and the “ Majesty;” but coming 
as I did, fresh and unfatigued, to the work, I 
thought it best to make all designs my own. 
Those sketches of his were but first ideas, and 
of a character which I cannot believe he would 
have carried out: so I discarded them. 

Such is the history of this work. The ceiling 
is about 86 ft. from the pavement. Each of the 
twelve bays has nearly 1,000 superficial feet of 
painting in it, from its coved shape. The figures 
are of various sizes, mostly 9 ft. and 10 ft. high. 
The designs and compositions, both of subjects 


to be so in Mr. Le Strange’s part ; I know them 
to be so entirely in my own; with the exception 
of two or three forms borrowed from his draw- 
ings and introduced in my first design (Jesse), 
for the purpose of linking together our two 
works the more harmoniously. 
For a description of the ceiling, I cannot do 
better than to transcribe a few paragraphs from 
a printed report circulated among subscribers to 
the restoration of the cathedral by the Dean of 
Ely. He writes thus :— 
“The principal subjects occupying the central 
portion of the ceiling, beginning from the west, 
are as follows:—1. The Creation of Man. 2. 
The Fall of Man. 3. The Sacrifice of Noah. 
4. The Sacrifice of Abraham. 5. The Vision of 
Jacob. 6. The Marriage of Boaz and Rath. 
7. The Jesse. 8. David and attendant Musi- 
cians, Angels, &c. 9. The Annunciation. 10. 
The Nativity. 11. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds and the Magi. 12. The Lord in Glory. 
These central subjects are supported by figures, 
which are for the most part representations of 
patriarchs and prophets, carrying scrolls upon 
which are written words of their own, bearing 
more or less forcibly upon the coming of the 
Messiah. The arrangement of these supporting 
figures is as follows; the numbers correspond to 
those given above :— 


NORTH. 
1, Jacos. 
‘The sceptre shall not depart until Shiloh come.’ 
2. Baraam. 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob.’ 
3. Narnan, 
* I will stablish the throne of His kingdom.’ 
4. Joxrw. 
‘I will pour out My spirit upon all flesh.’ 
5. Hoszra, 
*O Grave, I will be thy destruction,’ 
6. IsaraH. 
‘There shall come a rod out of the stem of Jesse. 
7. Haeaat, 
‘The desire of all;nations shall come.’ 
8. Ezexreu. 
* My servant David shall be a Prince.’ 
9. Nanum. 
‘Him that bringeth glad tidings.’ 
ZEPHANIAH, 
©The Lord their God shall visit them.’ 
10. Two EvanG@g.isTs, 


SOUTH. 
1, ABRAHAM, 
*My son, God will provide Himself a Lamb.’ 
2. Jon. 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 
3. Mosss. 
‘ The Lord shall raise up a prophet like unto me.’ 
4. JONAH. 
* Thou hast brought up my life from corruption.’ 
5. Amos, 
*I will raise up the tabernacle of David.’ 
6. Mican. 
* Out of thee, Bethlehem, shall He come forth,’ 
7. Danrgu. 
* He shall confirm the covenant.’ 
8. JEREMIAH, 
*I will raise up unto David a righteous Branch.’ 
9. ZkKCHARIAH, 
*I will bring forth My servant the Branch,’ 
Mavacur. 
* The Sun of Righteousness shall arise.’ 
10. Two EvanGE.ists. 





The eleventh subject has, properly speaking, 
no supporters; but the Magi and the Shepherds 
are so arranged as to carry on the artistic effect 
of a central group with conspicuous lateral 
figures. 

The twelfth and last subject has also no sup- 
porters; the picture extending entirely across 
the ceiling. This subject demands more par- 
ticular description and explanation. In the 
centre is the Lord Jesus in His glorified hu- 
manity, seated on a throne, round about which 
is a ‘rainbow like unto an emerald.’ Above 
His head is the choir of seraphim, painted in 
prismatic colours and reflected in the ‘sea of 
glass before the throne.’ On the right and left 
are the figures of the twelve apostles seated. 
Beyond them on the dexter side are two arch- 
angels, St. Gabriel, ‘the angel of redemption,’ 
holding the standard of the Cross, and St. Raphael, 
holding a sword with its point downwards, ex- 
pressive of victory and peace. At their feet rise 
three figures, typical of the blessed received 
into glory. On the sinister side are also two 
archangels, St. Uriel holding his sword down- 
wards, and St. Michael spearing the Dragon, 
expressive of the condemnation of and victory 





and ornamentation, are original. I believe them lover sin. The figure of our Lord is connected 


with the tree of Jesse by its last branches, which 
break into scrolls and golden fruit at His feet. 
Around His figure is the text, ‘I am the root 
and the offspring of David, and the bright and 
morning star.’ 

Mr. Le Strange began this work by inscribing 
at the west end the prayer, ‘ Sit splendor Domini 
Dei nostri super nos, et opera manuum nostrarum 
dirige super nos, et opus manuum nostrarum 
dirige.’ Mr. Gambier Parry has finished the 
work by inscribing at the east end the thanks- 
giving, ‘Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed 
nomini tuo da gloriam.’ 

The whole of the painted ceiling, as above 
described, is bordered by a series of heads, 
which form (as it were) a cornice to the roof 
and connect it with the walls. These heads 
represent the human ancestors of our Lord, 
according to the genealogy in St. Luke’s Gospel : 
they commence at the eastern extremity and 
terminate at the western, thus linking together 
the Incarnation, as exhibited at the termination 
of the series of pictorial representations, with 
the Creation of Man at the commencement: in 
other words, ‘ the first man Adam, of the earth 
earthy,’ is connected with ‘the second Adam, 
the Lord from Heaven,’ by the chain of human 
links which the genealogy supplies. 

It will thus be seen, that, besides being an 
elaborate work of pictorial art, the ceiling of 
Ely Cathedral is a carefully-studied epitome of 
the sacred history of man, as recorded in Holy 
Scripture.” 

The plan we both adopted was, by studying 
old art, to embue ourselves with the tone of its 
feeling, and then to work out our own ideas as 
far as possible in harmony with it ; not pretend- 
ing to mock old work, but to give such expression 
to our own work as an artist might do insympathy 
with and in reverence for artists of old days. 
We wished to work harmoniously with art and 
architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, without fora moment designing to con- 
ceal that ours was the work of the nineteenth. 
He has done this faithfully. I have endeavoured 
to join my work to his as well as I was able; 
but the very nature of the subjects makes it 
inevitable that my half of them should have a 
richer appearance than his. Mr. Le Strange 
intended the work to grow more rich in colour 
as it progressed eastward. I have therefore 
only carried out that intention. I have main- 
tained, so far as I thought it necessary, the cha- 
racteristics of the twelfth and thirteenth century 
art, to give unity to the whole work ; yielding to 
a less rigid style as I progressed eastward. 

Such then it is, for better or for worse, done as 
well as two country gentlemen, with very much 
else to attend to, could manage to do it. I trust 
that we have in no way trenched on the sphere of 
the professional artist. We have worked fast; 
but very carefully. It cost him three years and 
me two of hard and constant application to make 
and to execute our designs. Our assistants have 
been two careful men, whom we have trained to 
our special purpose. The work has been done 
in a modification of oil painting, chiefly with 
copal and gold size. I have coated my part 
over with fine wax hardened with resins. The 
whole was executed (in situ) on deal boards, 
nailed upon the rafters of the roof. It was 
a very awkward work to execute, lying on 
one’s back, in a painfully bad light, impeded by 
the scaffolding, and without possibility of one’s 
getting a clear view of it at a fair distance, to 
judge of it in the various stages of its progress. 


Thus far Mr. Parry himself. The view we 
give will serve to convey a general idea of the 
arrangement and the position of the various 
subjects; but we are bound to say, taken from 
one point of view, and necessarily showing the 
figures foreshortened, it does not do justice to 
the excellence and beauty of the work, any more 
than it can show the harmony and modesty of 
the colour. We must confess to a certain mis- 
giving when about to enter the cathedral, pro- 
duced by a recollection of some other modern 
Medizval colourings. But this was quickly 
dispelled. Thereis here nothing staring or hard, 
no ostentatious ugliness or voluntary bad drawing. 
Weare forced to give thepreference to Mr. Parry’s 
part of the work; it displays more sentiment 
and more force; but he has contrived to make 
the change so gradually that there is no incon- 
gruity, but a gradual and apparently designed 
increase of richness towards the east end. When 
we remember how difficult was the task of 
painting on this huge scale, lying on his 
back, and without ever being able to get a 





fair sight of what he was about, the success 
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of the undertaking seems marvellous. For 
special admiration we would point to the 
head of the glorified Christ and to that of the 
Virgin next it. It was a noble work to do, and 
it has been nobly done: and while we give praise 
to the authors of it, we must at the same time 
say that they were fortunate to have the oppor- 
tunity and the power to tie their names worthily 
to this grand and beautiful building. The good 
opinion left behind him by Mr. Parry we heard 
everywhere. Whether from the loquacious 
waiter at the comfortable “ Lamb,” old Part- 
ridge, with his stick, stamping about the Cathe- 
dral, or the select of the Chapter, the expres- 
sion is the same. We may not, however, dilate 
longer, though there are many things here of 
which we would willingly speak. We may hope 
that what we have already said will serve to 
lead some of our readers to pay a fresh visit to 
Ely Cathedral, and to see for themselves, in 
addition to the structure, which we will suppose 
known, its beautiful reredos, delightful ceiling, 
and admirable restorations. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Pernuaps Sir Edwin Landseer meant to in- 
dicate by those good-natured-looking dogs he 
designates “ The Connoisseurs” (152), his ap- 
preciation of criticism; either deploring satiri- 
cally the culpable amiability that is so often 
and justly considered to be the chief failing of 
the critic in these times, or simply to suggest 
that they never growl when looking over his 
shoulder, at all events; or it may be a defiance, 
for he might confidently affirm that this, the 
ninety-seventh anniversary of the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition, does not offer much oppor- 
tunity for his friends to make much disturbance 
at, unless they bayed at Mr. Poole’s moon that 
lights his lovers at “ The Parting Moment” 
(263), with such an excuse as that of its being 
so beautifully real in appearance and illusive 
would provide, or for just such another reason 
attacked the heels of Mr. Millais’ British heroine, 
in the “ Romans leaving Britain” (294), for 
never were legs and feet more life-like in 
painting. 

There is quite sufficient distinctive claim to 
make this year’s collection memorable, per se, and 
to give it advantages for comparison if it were at 
all necessary to enter upon its relative superiority 
or inferiority to those of the past ; and not only 
because it happens to be signalised—how con- 
siderably none will deny—by including Mr. 
Frith’s much talked of, anxiously expected, and 
successfully completed representation of ‘‘ The 
Marriage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark,” — very successfully, the stupendous diffi- 
culties of such an undertaking being fairly taken 
into consideration; or from the coincidence of 
there being more instances than usual wherein 
individual exertion announces itself in works of 
& more important nature and on extended 
scale compared with antecedent; but more 
especially from the almost unexceptionable cha- 
racter of excellence that prevails throughout. 
Such interest as a variety of subjects lends to 
an assemblage of pictures belongs to this, and 
whilst appealing to diverse sympathies, for the 
most part these are not too much confined to 
particular tastes; and there are fewer illustra- 
tions of those incidents that have become 
threadbare in service and are now but time- 
honoured amongst a large aggregate of exam- 
ples that have narrative for a basis. 

Mr. John Phillip, R.A., illustrates ‘‘ The Early 
Career of Murillo,” 1634 (156), and has selected 
an episode from “ Stirling’s Annals of Spanish 
Painters,’ to prove his right by analogy of 
being considered one of them. There is more 
to imply the popularity that a clever, self- 
reliant, plucky boy may hope to secure for him- 
self, in this animated and picturesque scene from 
such a stirring drama as only romance in more 
prosaic times can compete with in imagining, 
or credulity accept, as the ordinary course of 
existence shared by those glorious and gifted 
luminaries, described by Vasari and others after 
him, who have written of the old masters ; and 
something dissonant in connecting any idea of 
poverty or want with so bright an image of 
hopeful boyhood as the hero and the circum- 
stances present. Reduced to earn his daily 
bread by painting coarse and hasty pictures 
for the Fena (weekly fair), held in a broad 
street, branching from the northern end of the 
Old Almeda and in front of the old church of All 


Saints, the unknown youth is seen surrounded 
by gipsies, muleteers, mendicant friars, and such 
frequenters of the market as even now resort to 


his early pencil, for which royal collectors are now 
ready to contend; and which even then found 
appreciators, judging by the expressions of 
pleasure and surprise attending the examina- 
tion of them; shared in even by the swarthy 
beauty who, it may be guessed, has served as a 
model for Fruit-seller, Flower Girl, or Virgin, 
according to the exigence of the occasion, and 
is now exhibiting that impatience common to 
her order to ascertain how she has been made to 
look ; or if the artist has discovered all the ap- 
titude she thinks her plump baby possesses for 
fulfilling all purposes required of it, whe- 
ther bodily to represent an infant saint, or 
bodilessly a cherub. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this picture is magnificent in the 
proof it gives of consummate manipulative 
power, and having greater pretensions to value 
in its close association of facts with probabilities 
than historical subjects generally can inherit, it 
may be considered Mr. Phillip’s greatest achieve- 
ment. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity”? when a 
not too severe form of it to one who suffers 
it secures prosperity to another who makes 
more of it than the sufferer could dream 
of; but a decadence so absolute as Sir Edwin 
Landseer has typified, reversing the arrange- 
ment of its occurrence, is enough to make a 
horse sick in its contemplation, if ever the 
thorough-bred in “ Prosperity” (102) cast his 
reflective eye on such an ugly possibility as 
“‘ Adversity” (112). It is likely he did, and 
from shying too often at speculative evils 
in by-paths was driven to acquire a know- 
ledge less obscure in a cab radius of| 
sixpence a mile experience. But who could 
have the heart to say it served him right 
that saw how carefully he had been tended in 
102, with nothing to burden his back or his con- 
science but the love of a lady such acreature was 
born to be subject to, and could behold him in 112 
reduced to the lowest rank of equine standing, 
subservient to the badge and vehicle of his pu- 
nishment—gored by the harness he has never 
been broken to—without lamenting that misfor- 
tune, bad habits, or ungrateful discontent should 
be so many saddles that fit so many horses with 
similar disagreeable consequences. 

Misfortune and annoyances, however, are so 
often followed in preponderating degree by 
such recompensing benefit as nmust leave it 
doubtful when to commiserate or congratulate 
with propriety ; and although there can be no 
promise of amelioration held out to Sir Edwin’s 
horse—beyond the enduring honour of bearing 
still a little farther the fame of his master, if it 
be possible for the quadruped to hold out under 
such weight and for such an incalculable dis- 
tance—the remark is enforced by very convinc- 
ing evidence in point from Mr. F. Goodal, R.A., 
in (8) “ The Rising of the Nile.” “The inhabi- 
tants of the plains of Gizeh leaving their inun- 
dated villages for the higher ground,” have the 
consolation of knowing that the annual overflow 
of their great river is really essential to the fer- 
tility of the country ; but its rising even to the 
height of a few feet above the periodical aver- 
age is the occasion of desolation and ruin. It 
is quite pardonable if in the inconveniences of 
so hasty an ejectment, half the advantages to 
be derived from the water-lord’s unannounced 
visitation should be lost sight of, and cause the 
commotion and derangement Mr. Goodal has so 
admirably availed himself of, on a large canvass. 
In long procession these involuntary emigrants 
are hurrying to secure some safe standing-place, 
and what with the obstinacy of the camel whose 
opinion seems materially to differ from the old 
Egyptian’s who is urging him up the bank, and 
the uncertainty of the frightened women and 
children, the prospect of ultimate safety is left 
quite conjectural, and of little regard, perhaps, 
to the old invalid carried by slaves and solici- 
tously watched by his daughter, more careful 
for him than herself. This is by far the most 
interesting and important application by the 
artist of knowledge gained by his Eastern travel. 

Mr. P. F. Poole, R.A., is also exceptionally 
well represented by his poetically-conceived, 
though rather painful situation of a Pompeian 
family during the eruption (of 79 A.D.) when 
the city was buried under showers of ashes 
from Vesuvius. A Roman father is surrounded 
by his dying children and their mother; the 
effects of suffocation are conveyed with extraor- 





up to the roof, through which dead birds are 
dropping to show how abortive all such attempts 
to gasp air have become. A curious picture, 


it; selling for a few reals those productions of | without doubt, but a power of fascination ac- 


crues to it, partly from that peculiar and in- 
structive use of colour always remarkable in 
Mr. Poole’s works, its originality, and the poetry 
which disguises its tendency to morbid taste. 
Quite as poetical, and with no such taint to con- 
done for by its subsistence, “The last of the 
clan” (150) by Mr. T. Faed, A., is pathetic 
enough to appeal to the same sensibilities with- 
out disagreeably shocking them. An old clans- 
man, too old to see the feasibility of beginning 
a new life ina new home, is watching the de- 
parture of his kinsmen in the emigrant steamer 
just loosed from the hawser, and carrying them 
from the land once their own. The dejection 
and resignation of the poor broken-down elder, 
bestriding lax and motionless a pony as feeble 
and as much past work as its master, is 
contrasted with the more demonstrative grief 
of his grand-daughter standing by his side. 

What a worshipper of truth Mr. Hook, R.A., 
must be, and how fond Nature must be of him 
if there is any reliance to be placed on the adage 
“that we love those best who use us well ;” but 
then there is another that says “that we like 
those the least to whom we rest under the 
weightiest obligations;”’ and as the latter is 
the most generally learnt, and therefore the 
easiest to be understood, it is possible that the 
painter is not most fond of that which he paints 
best after all. However, Mr. Hook is not the 
man one would select to tell a story to; he has 
such a clear perception of truth in its broad open 
aspect ; of facts clear as daylight, and as con- 
stant as the tides to the sea, which he knows by 
heart, and yet is never tired of observing; and 
besides, a story would be of no use to him—he 
tells his own with facts for a basis, and no ex- 
traneous ornament to adorn his oratory beyond 
the simplest probabilities. Whether in Britain 
or Brittany, he never fails to give convincing 
proofs of his adherence to truth, and such pure 
pleasure as only such a source could enable him 
to offer, and so universally. His pictures this 
year are all exquisite alike. 

Mr. Millais, R.A., is exemplary for the wide 
range he allows himself for selecting subjects 
for his pencil, and the judgment of this is per- 
ceptible in the freshness it gives to his works. 
One of the main causes of his great success 
may be supposed to exist in his general accepta- 
tion of everything as paintable, though some 
allowance must be made for an extraordinary 
capability for so utilizing matters that have 
little inherent value in themselves. The gift is 
more than usually apparent in all five of his 
present contributions, including “The Romans 
leaving Britain’”’ (294), or, to be more precise, a 
Roman soldier taking leave of his love, his 
principal work. Nothing can be more simple in 
arrangement than this, or in the appliances 
made to be the means of relating a most 
touching story; but in addition to that rare 
faculty of imitation and adaptativeness patent 
to him, the artist has invested this with some 
of the higher qualities that used to be more 
closely associated with his name formerly—in- 
tensified expression amongst them—than now, 
when the majority of his productions are but 
wonderful specimens of painting, though as such 
it must be conceded that they are of unsurpass- 
able worth: for witness, see the armour of 
“Joan of Arc” (208), the silk embroidered 
drapery of “ Esther” (522), and the acme of 
such perfection to predomination over all else, 
though the charms of the idolized are un- 
questionable enough to attract any dicky-bird, 
and excuse a lover’s rhapsody, in (391) 





* O swallow, flying from the golden woods, ; 
Fly to her and pipe, and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her—tell her—that I follow thee,” 


Going from this personification of ineffable graces 
and sweetness to the wicked old gentleman of 
other and extreme affinities, sowing tears and 
tares (528) will, it may be supposed, very 
clearly illustrate what is meant by the inclu- 
sive comprehension of subject matter before 
alluded to. 

Mr. F. Leighton, A., has succeeded but imper- 
fectly in gaining sympathetic attention to his ideal 
of “ Helen of Troy” (309) through the greater 
claims hissmaller but moresatisfactory “ David” 
(5) presents for recognition; and even in this the 
prevailing excess of a particular phase of refine- 
ment or elegance, approaching in some cases 
mere prettiness, has the effect of depreciating 











ninary likelihood. One youth is pulling himself 


the valuable character that to some extent be. 
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longs to all his works. (305) ‘‘ The Widow’s 
Prayer” and (316) “In St. Mark’s” are very 
beautiful and very indicative of a foreign, classic 
art education. Something more hereafter. 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


AN inculcation of the essential art, in the 
works of “ artists,” has been recognizable several 
times, of late years, in the mottoes prefixed to 
the exhibition-catalogues of the Royal Academy. 
It appears this year in lines from the “ Essay on 
Criticism” of Pope, a poet whose canons, and 
those of his master, and Boileau’s, Horace, are 


Church, Norfolk, which is being rebuilt from his 
designs, at the cost of Lord Ashburton ; a view 
(782) of St. Giles’s Church, Norwich, showing the 
intended new chancel ; and one (783) of Burgate 
Church, Suffolk, which is to receive new roofs. 
Mr. J. D. Wyatt contributes (789), a view of the 
choir of Hereford Cathedral, displaying the new 
screen and organ, and the general effect as re- 
stored by Mr. Scott. The organ is at the side, 
filling one of the arches, and corbelled out above 
the stalls. Mr. E. L. Blackburne shows (825) 
“ Ospringe Church, Kent: new Tower and other 
Restorations now erecting” from his designs. 
The tower is finished with a saddle-back roof. 
Mr. W. Burges has a view (785) of the “ Interior 
of Worcester College Chapel, Oxford,” as re- 





pertinent to each of the arts represented in the 
Academy, as they are to poetry, and as we are 
inclined to believe they are especially to a living 


decorated under his superintendence. What he 
has done is more completely shown by drawings 
which he has in the Conduit-street Exhibition. 


art of architecture. It may be difficult to say | The members of the architecture are Italian in 
which part of a picture is representation, and | Style. Chromatic features that are prominent in 
which invention: for, the complete observation | the view, are red stripesto the lower portions of the 
and delineation of scenes and incidents hardly | Shafts, and the necking of the capitals, the same 
can be considered as possible, or memory of | Colour, which in the latter case is too prominent. 
them capable of being possessed, without the |Mr. G. Goldie’s “ Interior (786) of the Church 
possession of the power to originate; nor can | of St. John of Jerusalem, Great Ormond-street, 

there be the art, which involves the latter power, has a common defect of Italian church interiors 
without the ability to represent. Stillitiscertain | Which await the decorative painter, namely 
that that which is deficient in invention is not |@ bareness and poverty in the spaces of the 
to be rightly called a work of art. Yet, the | Waggon-headed vaulting, between the coffered 
invention itself must be in accordance with rules, |Tibs. The dome, on pendentives, the balde- 
namely those which there are in the works of | <hino, and the gallery projecting above the door- 
Nature, or which, deducibly from the works, | W4y, contribute to the resemblance that the 
would have been applied to the new case. The | whole interior has to numerous churches classed 
result in architecture is at once a harmony with as Italian, and a resemblance which must be 
Nature, and a contrast. Our art, in common deemed somewhat too great.* A “ North-East 


with Nature, has fitness of form to use and | View (788) of St. Nicholas Church, Great Yar- 


structure; whilst its lines, and its exact balance | mouth, as proposed to be, and already partially, 
of parts, go to the production of contrast with | restored,” is exhibited by the architect, Mr. 
the works of Nature, as those works contrast J.P. Seddon. This church is one of the largest, 
with one another. ‘“ Nature corrected,” or the | not cathedral, in the kingdom. The drawing 
“ Nature to advantage dress’d” of Pope, may be | Shows large eastern windows, of Geometric 
phraseology calculated to offend some persons ; tracery, and a spire, to be added, which is lead- 
but the meaning intended to be conveyed, comes | covered, the rolls being disposed chevron-wise. 
from a correct view of what constitutes art. | The drawings of other works in progress in- 


with an able hand. The building would be 
somewhat costly for the number of pensioners 
intended to be accommodated. 

It may be desirable that appearance of build- 
ings should be in harmony with their uses,— 
although it should not be expected that the ap- 
propriation and use of a structure should be 
capable of instant recognition; moreover there 
is a diversity of style in the buildings of this day, 
which is not to an equal extent accompanied by 
art; and which, where the art exists, interferes 
very much with the appreciation of it by the 
public. But some kinds of buildings are getting 
too much of family-likeness ; and amongst these 
are schools. Great importance given to the 
roof, by carrying the one slope down, where 
there are any adjuncts to the school-room, nearly 
to the ground; the line of eaves broken by long 
windows which are in part dormers ; and Gothic 
details, are observable in most of these designs. 
Some or all of the features referred to charac- 
terize the “ Schools now being erected in the 
village of Littlebury, Essex” (779), by Mr. E. 
Barr; and “The accepted Design for Christ- 
church Schools, Battersea, about to be erected” 
(820), by Mr. E. C. Robins. 

The Gothic character is that of “The Rich- 
mond-hill Hotel” (771), now being erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Giles. In 
the principal front it has a recessed centre, and 
two verge-board gabled wings, from which pro- 
ject bay-windows ; whilst at one side, is the in- 
evitable square tower of modern design,—the 
whole building being brilliant with green- 
painted verandahs and balconies. The effect, 
however, of the building, seems likely to be 
very much superior to that of the hotel in 
Langham-place ; which, really, by its height, its 
disposition on plan, its arch-headed windows, too 
frequently repeated,and suggestive of a deficiency 
of light from the form of head, and its bay-win- 
dows, is an intrusion in that part of London. The 
“ Design for a Block of Offices on Land the property 
of the Worshipful Company of Grocers ” (o73). 
does not, to our thinking, represent what would 
be a desirable addition to the street-architecture 











Were this view that generally of painters, they | clude (796) “ St. Mary’s Church, Ide Hill, Kent,” 
might justly rank ours as the highest of the | by Mr. C. H. Cooke, and one (773) of a “ Church 
arts, because requiring invention, and yet an art | now erecting at Boston, United States,” by 
at once admitting no transcription of the works Mr. T. N. Laslett; and Mr. R. Palgrave ex- 


of Nature, and at the same time one the most 
observant of Nature’s laws,— 


“ Those rules of old, discover'd, not devis’d,” 


which in the next line we are told,— 


* Arve nature still, but nature methodiz’d: 
a _ a * 7 oo” 


| hibits (812) “Design for the Restoration and 
{Enlargement of St. Paul’s Church, Bedford,” 
}a large Perpendicular Gothic structure. All 


of the City of London. Whatever art there may 
be in such compositions cannot be appreciated, 
out of character as it is with everything near to 
it. The drawing shows a building, of four prin- 
cipal stories, dormer-windows, and a basement, 
the second and third story windows being in 





these buildings are Gothic, with the exceptions 
mentioned. Almost the only work of Gothic eccle- 
jose py architecture claiming more particular | 
{notice, is Mr. F. Marrable’s “New Church of) 
| St. Peter, about to be erected for the Rev. | 


each bay recessed and grouped together under a 
pointed arch springing from the piers ; whilst a 
“ drop-arch” of the same character of style spans 
the recess of the ground-story,—the horizontal 
courses and the arches being marked by parti- 


What should be the sort of recognition or | Joseph MacCormick, M.A., in the Wickham-road,| coloured material. Very different from this 


furtherance of our art by the Academy, this is 
not the place for discussing: our remarks, in 
continuation or repetition of those of former 
years, are merely intended as reminder, that so 
jong as the treatment of architecture, and we 
might say sculpture, is what it is, there is dif- 
ficulty in seeing that the purpose and attributes 
of art are understood by the Academy as they 
should be in an academy of arts or art. 

The drawings which are under the heading 
“ Architecture,” this year, in the galleries in 
Trafalgar-square, are arranged in the same 
manner, and take up the same space, as of 
recent years. That is to say, they fill about 
half the space in the room at the top of the 
stairs, and one-half of them are placed at much 
greater distance from the eye, than architectural 
drawings in particular ought to be at any time. 
There are 68 numbers in the catalogue,—some of 
the drawings, as usual, being merely representa- 
tions of old buildings ; but in one or two cases, 
@ number will comprise two designs or drawings 
of works in progress or lately completed. It is 
difficult to say what number of drawings, with 
photographs of buildings, should be set down as 
exhibited in the Conduit-street Galleries: we 
make the numbers in the catalogue there, 389. 
As commonly, some of the most important works 
of the year are shown in neither collection. 
Several buildings are represented in both places, 
or by different drawings, which properly should 
have been seen together. Drawings from the 
recent competition of designs for Grocers’ Hall, 
are similarly distributed between the two col- 
lections. 

The drawing which has the first number 
(770) in the series, is exhibited by Mr. D. Bran- 
don, and is a “ View of St. John’s Church, 
Kingstone, Staffordshire, erected for the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot.” It is of plain Early 
English character, and has a broach spire, tiled, 
with overhanging eaves. Mr. R. M. Phipson 


Deptford.” It is shown by two views, namely | 
,one (802) of the exterior, and one (811) of) 
the interior. The internal arrangement and | 
effect seem likely to deserve commendation. 
Though there is no plan, we gather from the 
drawings that the aisles are narrow, and to be 
used chiefly as passages, after the principle dis- 
cussed at length im a notice of the Conduit- 
street Exhibition of a former year. The result- 
ing proportions of the nave and aisles, with the 
western tower, externally, are not quite satis- 
factory; nor is there much freshness in the 
details of the exterior, which has as a conspicn- 
ous feature in the west front, three porches 
grouped together and occupying the full width, 
the side-porches being apparently in communi- 
cation with stairs to a western gallery. In the 
interior, where there are no side-galleries, there 
is novelty and effect in the treatment of the 
arches, clerestory, and ceiling. The aisles are low, 
and open from the nave by low pointed arches 
having corbelled imposts. In the clerestory, 
which is lofty, each bay is formed as a deeply- 
recessed pointed arch with square reveal,_—a 
similar square reveal bounding the window- 
opening; whilst the ceiling, which is plain- 
groined, and banded in the severies with occa- 
sional red courses, has the principal-ribs carried 
by shafts,—the crown of the groin in each bay 
having a cireular opening, which is no doubt 
made to serve for ventilation. The chancel-end 
of the nave is terminated by a centre arch, and 
two side arches. Red brick, throughout, plays 
an important part in the effect; which as we 
have intimated, is, in the drawing, very good. 
Mr. T. H. Watson’s “ Design for an Asylum; 
to which the Soane Medallion was awarded by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 1864” 
(807), has a cleverly grouped and detailed tower 
and spire, as well as other features, all drawn 





* A view will be found in another volume of the 





exhibits a view (781) of the interior of Igboro | Builder, 


Gothic, is that of “ Clandeboye, the Seat of the 
Right Hon. Lord Dufferin” (787), as being en- 
larged and altered by Mr. B. Ferrey ; who shows, 
by marginal sketches, that the work has been 
designed cleverly, the original structure being a 
plain “square house.” The portion of the plan 
given to the staircase is carried up as a square 
tower, with an arcade, corbelled angle-turrets, 
and a plain pyramidal roof. An equally clever 
conversion from an old building, is that by 
Messrs. Banks & Barry, of “Bramling House, near 
Wingham, Kent” (784). Considerable additions 
are shown to have been required. The new 
character imparted is Jacobean; but the win- 
dows have no mullions ; generally, the features 
are simple strings, and a block-cornice, a balus- 
trade with dormers, lintels to the windows 
grooved as ornamentation, and the stones of the 
jambs bonded in. The entrance is emphasized 
by superimposed rusticated pilasters, and by 
decorative accessories of the gable enclosing a 
window. Mr. W. M. Teulon has adopted the 
Jacobean character in “ Overstone Hall, North- 
amptonshire” (778), which has a square entrance- 
tower with the features “of the period” in 
angle turrets, not unsuggestive in character. 
“The Entrance, Park Hill, Wyersdale, Lanca- 
shire” (775), by Mr. R. H. Potter, reminds us 
somewhat of that of Lambeth Palace. 

Mr. M. D. Wyatt exhibits (799) five drawings 
of “ The ‘Ham,’ Glamorganshire,” the residence 
of Mr. Iltyd Nicholl, as re-erected. The build- 
ing is Gothic, with Elizabethan features in the 
interior. The Hall has an open-timbered roof; 
and the staircase leads up from the end, the 
landings having each an opening and out-look 
into the hall. Mr. Wyatt shows also a view 
(821) of “ Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, 
as re-erected” from his designs. It is a long 
three-storied front, with a centre having loggie 
in two recesses, and in the three stories; and 
the third story of each wing has an arcade with 
shafts, which are carried partly by corbels and 
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rtly by buttresses that there are to the two 
Cw stories. Where the upper loggia is, the 
cornice in the intercolumns is formed in the 
manner of lintels which are carried by corbels 
from the capitals of the shafts or columns. We 
cannot like Mr. Wyatt’s “Design for the Pro- 
posed Shakspeare Monument at Stratford-on- 
Avon, made at the request of the Committee,” 
of which he shows the “original study” (822). 
The balustrade, or cresting, of Elizabethan scroll- 
work, and some other features, are simply ugly ; 
moreover, the notion that in a monument to 
Shakspeare we should adopt the Elizabethan 
style, thereby producing a work bearing the 
appearance of having been erected not by our- 
selves, but by his contemporaries, is child’s-play 
rather than art, and is calculated to perpetuate 
error that we are so often committing. A 
monument to Shakspeare, erected in the nine- 
teenth century, should, in mere justice to those 
erecting it, seem in every respect of the century ; 
and why should it not ? 

Castle Carr, Halifax, now in course of com- 
pletion for Mr. J. P. Edwards (813 & 833) by 
Messrs. A. Smith & T. Risley, may be de- 
scribed simply as imitation-castellated in cha- 
racter. No. 791 is “The Randolph Hotel, 
Oxford,” a building which is being erected near 
the Martyr’s Memorial, opposite the Taylor and 
Randolph Building. The latter is dwarfed by 
the contrast. The new design is conceived with 
those features of pointed-arched windows with red 
voussoirs, and hipped roofs, that are of the new 
Gothic which is so discordant with the older 
Style at Oxford, as also with the Italian. A 
drawing (776) of the “Bath Forum House, 
Mineral Water Hotel, and Bathing Establish- 
ment; competition design to which the first 


premium was awarded, February, 1855,” (though | 


afterwards withdrawn,) is exhibited by Mr. C. E. 
Davis. It is an Italian building of five stories, 
with a deeply recessed centre. Porticoes of 
superimposed columns project from three of the 
fronts of the quadrangle. In this last are 
statues “taking the air.’ Attached to the 
ends of the wings are porticoes, boldly pro- 
jecting, of superimposed columns, to two of the 
stories, and carried by a piazza of the lower 
story. ‘“ The Great Eastern Hotel, now erected 
at Harwich, for the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany” (777) by Mr. T. Allom, must be a satis- 
factory production, if cement be not the material 
of the decoration. It has four stories, including 
an attic, which however is weak. The general 
material appears to be white or yellow brick, 
the rustication with dog-tooth ornament, as in 
the Charing Cross Hotel, being apparently used 
in the case of the piers of the centre and ground- 
story. The ground-story has arch-headed win- 
dows, with archivolts springing from Corinthian 
columns,—each column having a block, coursing 
with the ordinary masonry, to break the shaft ; 
and these windows appear to have a peculiar 
pedestal, with pulvinated dado, im each recess. 
In the spandrels of this ground-story, on the 
piers, are circles with busts, or medallions. Above 
this story, the piers comprising the two next 
stories of windows, are terminated by capitals 
carrying the main cornice; which is cantilevered, 
and coffered in the spaces between the canti- 
levers. The windows in each bay, of the two 
stories, second and third, are grouped together, 
with an intermediate balcony, and have square 
ante as decoration. The front has a pediment 
in the centre, enriched with ornament. There 
is a large flat, railed in, in the centre of the 
roof. 

The “New buildings of the Piazza Statuto, 
Turin, now in course of erection for the Inter- 
national Financial Society (Limited) of London,” 
which were originally designed by Signor 
Bollati, of Turin, are shown in a view (794), by 
Messrs. Banks & Barry, by whom the design has 
been: altered and amended; and under whose 
superintendence the works are being carried 
into effect. This drawing was referred to by 
Mr. Tite, on the occasion of the Academy dinner. 
Mr. Tite, attributing the design to Messrs. Banks 
& Barry, called it a “beautiful” one, and con- 
sidered “some of the works exhibited as showing 
a revival of excellent Italian architecture, and 
none more so than the ‘Piazza Statuto,’ at 
Turin.” But, art will not be benefited by more 
revivals, whether sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Italian, or Medieval Gothic; we want, not 
old art, but veritableart ; for, what is not freshand 
new to some extent, is not art at all. The fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth century work of Italy 
was art, not because it was a revival of the old 
art, but because, except at the commencement in 
some of the buildings of Brunelleschi or Alberti, 


it had imported into it continually new matter. | North Gallery and the East Gallery, there are 38 
The Italian architects of the end of last century, | collections of specimens of materials, or manu« 
and beginning of this, have seemed oppressed | facturedarticles,—but,at a glance, not presenting 
by the weight of the history and reputation of | much except what we have seen before. Com. 
former deeds. Palladianism, which is a very | petition-drawings hold a much less important 
different thing from the architecture of Palladio | place in this exhibition than on previous occas 
himself, has been dominant in Italy, as lately it| sions. The chief competitions represented,— 
was throughout Europe. It is the worn-out/ and they are represented very partially,—are 
Palladianism that makes the character of the the Grocers’ Hall Competition, and the South 
Piazza Statuto, rather than the Italian as it has | Kensington Natural History Museums Compe- 
been since vivified. The buildings in progress | tition. 
at Turin have a piazza in the ground story, of; Amongst the principal exhibitors are Messrs. 
arches and Roman Dorie columns: above this is|S. S. Teulon, M. D. Wyatt, Owen Jones, A. W. 
a Corinthian pilastrade spanning the height of | Blomfield, J. Whichcord, W. White, T. C. Sorby, 
two stories. Above the order is an attic with | E. Holmes, J. E. Goodchild, E. Christian, E. B. 
dwarf-pilasters; and there are dormers to the| Lamb, G. Goldie, R. N. Shaw, Slater & Car- 
roof. There are pavilions; but they are not’ penter, C. H. Cooke, E. Anson, F. P. Cockerell, 
marked as features: the order goes round them; T. H. Watson, H. Currey, E. M. Barry, F. 0. 
and the value of contrast is sacrificed. | Penrose, J. K. Colling, W. Burges, C. F. Hay- 
We shall return to the room next week. | ward, G. E. Street, G. Truefitt, R. P. Spiers, 
| C. Gray, J. D. Wyatt, O. Hansard, W. €. Bran. 
| gwyn, J. P. Seddon, R. Kerr, H. H. Burnell, and 
| Some whose names we do not eon ot | 
- z recollect. Before next week we shall have ha 
TEE ABCEEFRCTURAL EXMIGSTAIM. time to give to the collection in detail, the 
THE pressure on our columns prevents, this | attention which it so much deserves. 
week, our saying much more of the collection | 
in the Conduit-street Galleries, than that the | 
Exhibition was opened on Tuesday evening with | 
the usual conversazione. The Exhibition is} SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HIS 
altogether an advance upon that of last year; | 


h jesired, and still 7 

though it leaves much to be desired, and still | : he 
contrasts with the exhibitions that there were). MR. Murray, of Albemarie-street, — 
about the time of the first occupation of the pre- buted a pleasant passage to Mr. Tom Taylor's 
sent quarters. The Western Gallery has been volumes. Itisin the shape of an advertisement, 
given up to the Photographic Society, for their and runs (we will not be answerable for the 




















exhibition, which consists chiefly of raits English), in these enticing words :— ? 
and landscape-subjects ; and the BoB meerved “Shortly will be published, with illustrations, 
the Architectural Exhibition itself, or exclusive fcap. 4to., a Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of 
of the specimens of materials arid manufactures, Sir Joshua Reynolds ; with notices of their present 
are all in the Great Gallery. The committee 9wners and localities. By Tom Taylor and 
were under the impression that there would be Charles W. Franks. The numerous inquiries 
difficulty in filling more than the Great Gallery, 2e°essary forcareful compilation of the on 
with architectural drawings, and that the photo- Raisonneé of Sir Joshua's pictures, a ome 
graphic collection might draw visitors, and result Piler’s desire to avail himself of any in ee 
in the attention of a greater number of persons 8 to pictures that the publication of the Life an 
to the architecture, as well as in benefit to the Times may elicit, have rendered it necessary to 
funds ; which, during the last year or two, have Postpone the publication of the —— a 
not been in a satisfactory state. We regret such the main portion of the roi > ys 
a state of things as that which has appeared to ** May be expected in the ? the bi rem Me 
involve the necessity for interfering in some| A Catalogue Raisonné of the md Mr. werd 
respects with the importance of the Architec- ®#nounces will give to Reynolds what Gentlea 
tural Exhibition itself. /man’s Magazine Nichols gave to the admirers 
Considering solely the interests of our art, we of Hogarth, in his rare sam oe, ee of 
question whether these would not be best ad- Hogarth’s Prints,” and will, dou ‘a: oa dine 
vanced, even were the attendance at first small, | Very useful supplement nity =o Oo Sf 
by keeping the available space for architectural Joshua. 2 = pa o Ler Se 
drawings exclusively,—unless photographs of needed, ned r re > — we cee by flr 
architectural subjects took the place of the pre- | “ Catalogue es the acnan alin ae 
sent conspicuous portraits. Moreover, there are Joshua Reynolds, a ae = m 100s, soquaes 
drawings now in the Great Gallery, which would ™@"Y eathions 7 ? hee smeiemen tho Sed 
have been placed with advantage on the walls of Friday, the 2nd of May, and Satu: ~ a oie 
the West Gallery. They are disposed on seven | of May, 1856, are memorable days in a ; istory 
screens, which are badly lighted, and are much | ne art —— vakene a - — 
in the way on the evenings of cenversazioni | OV°T se . 
and Pa. & The connenpiitenll when well, Room at Christie & Manson’s was vom Ne 
managed, are by no means unimportant in | @2d crammed to witness the sixth yw te 
enlisting the public interest in architecture ; | the collections of the poet oe eereene 
and this year, arrangements have been made for | and five pictures rs ta ry aah eis Joah om 
a greater number of them than usual. The rooms | five lots of that day’s sale, and eight Sir am, 


were crowded on Tuesday night, though the num. | °f extraordinary interest and excellence, were 


ber of persons present was small comparatively ; | #™mong them. We were present on the occasion. 


i “ ted 
and when the Society for the Encouragement of | The first Reynolds put up was The Mob Cap, 


the Fine Arts hold their conversazione, it will be | the principal figure in the composition veel 

impossible for many persons to pass round the | Infant Academy.” The hammer yoga te * 

galleries, unless some change be made. 780 guineas. poet de ae me 
Since the last exhibition, the ceilings and breathing time, an as 


walls of the galleries have been coloured; so| “A Girl with a Bird,” was knocked down at 


that they appear at least clean; but that song, PaO Another a and —* wren 
floor, and its covering, had not sufficiently par- | Price of the Marchioness ; > to die amet 
ticipated in the cleansing, was evident on| A Girl Sketching,” was fixed by mmer 


i | at 350 guineas. A longer interval, and then lot 

Tuesday night. - . . 
pred gome time had been spent in looking at | 601 was up for sale amid . — — ae 
the objects in the galleries, Mr. Beresford Hope | Cheers and clapping of hands. basen o be = 
was called to the chair, and addressed the com- | Joshua's very o- page Aer ke moat 
pany, stating some particulars of the progress | under the hammer : wa — highest bidder 
and condition of the undertaking. Afterwards, | berry Girl” is to be sold to the mg ~ 


Mr. Edmeston and Mr. Lamb spoke, the former | All is silence now save the well-known voice of 


being careful to point out that arrangements for | the auctioneer. A thousand guineas are offered, 


{ 6 . . aie 
the accommodation of societies, not architectural, | then 1,200 guineas, a ee 8 a —_ 
were regarded by the Committee as provisional, | might have heard a pin drop, arte es 

1,700 guineas,—then hearty cheers,—and then 


and only maintained pending the growth of |’ : - 
proper aioe to the Aschitecbared Exhibition, na silence ; es aoe pew or peter 
more especially by the London architects,—the fetch 2,000 ee cecie + 0 Girl” of Eng- 
country architects, this year, having not held for the charming "1900 pot tema ipRamsve 5 
back. It will be seen by our notice of the Royal land’s Sir Joshua. nadie a, hacther seum, 
Academy Exhibition, that certain important build- offered amid aa an rere ree ic Sn'dieh aie 
ings, and projects, are represented there, and and the — = Two thousand guineas!” is 
that some are represented in both places. In ready to descend. ° 
Conduit-street, there are about 400 drawings 
and models in the Great Gallery. In the 








* See p. 270, ante¥ 
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then the cry, Christie’s face beaming with de- 
light as he announces the bidding. A longer 
pause on account of renewed cheers, as if Chris- 
tie’s great room, not Cheapside, were “mad.” 
Another bidding is heard, and at the price of 
2,100 guineas Sir Joshua’s “ Strawberry Girl” is 
sold to its happy purchaser The Most Noble 
Richard Seymour Conway Marquis of Hertford. 
The sale advances, and a landscape by Sir 
Joshua, after the manner of Titian, is sold for 
105 guineas. “The Strawberry Girl,” and Sir 
Joshua, and the Marquis of Hertford, and 2,100 
guineas for the “Strawberry Girl,” are on the 
lips of all who love art and pleased to spread the 
reputation of England’s Sir Joshua. 

Talk about Sir Joshua was carried into the 
next day, when three more well-known Sir 
Joshuas, and favourites with the poet whose pro- 
perty they were, are up for sale. Sir Joshua’s 
second example in landscape-painting, a “ View 
from a Window in his Villa at Richmond,” is to 
be sold,—and sold it was, for 430 guineas. A 
second Sir Joshua is offered (lot 706), “ Cupid 
and Psyche,” one of the most important and 
beautiful of his fancy subjects,—the hammer 
falls, and 400 guineas is the price. Breathing 
time is again allowed, and the “ Puck,” of Sir 
Joshua (a master-piece in art), can be had for 
money. Here is an opportunity for a lover of 
art, with a long purse,—cheers are as loud as 
yesterday ; — ‘Lord Hertford will have Sir 
Joshua’s ‘ Puck’ for certain,” is on many lips. 
His lordship, however, is not a bidder, and 
the starting price of 800 guineas, advances by 
tens and twenties to 950 guineas, and finally 
closes at 980 guineas. Then the purchaser’s 
name is announced,—“ Earl Fitzwilliam” is 
heard and repeated,—cheers are renewed, and 
the question is asked and answered, what Mr. 
Rogers gave for it. The poet (we learn from 
a well-known dealer and historian of picture- 
prices) secured his favourite “ Puck” for 2151. 5s. 
The wealthy earl to whom it passed for 980 
guineas, sat to Reynolds as a boy, and remem- 
bered Reynolds, as we heard him say at his seat 
in Yorkshire, when we had the advantage and 
the pleasure of seeing him before it. The 
animated boy of the picture was plainly visible 
in the living and aged man. 

Sir Joshua (like Sir Godfrey Kneller before 
him) was the most fortunate of painters in find- 
ing some ten or eleven engravers who could 
translate his colours into black and white and 
transfer his best qualities from canvass to paper. 
Nay, at times he had engravers who could im- 
prove upon him. Wilkie was equally fortunate 


alike fortunate in his Father, in Cousins, in Gib- 
bon, in Watt, and a few others. Hogarth and 
John Martin frequently engraved their own 
works ; and translated, and, at times, improved 
upon their own originals. 

To read Reynolds “aright” one must not 
only have seen his happiest works, but his least 
successful ; and these seen, he must be carefully 
studied in the numerous engravings from his 
works that passed under his own eyes before 
publication. 

The bulk are on copper, of a large size, and in 
mezzotinto. Mr. Taylor, with his dramatic 
power of reproducing and setting pictures in 
words, might have given us a chapter,—and a 
welcome one it would have been,—on the Raim- 
bachs, and Burnets, and Charles Warrens of Sir 
Joshua. As Mr. Taylor is silent about them, a 
few words will not be out of place. In what we 
have to say we shall omit all reference to the 
“Collected” engravings after Sir Joshua made 
by 8. W. Reynolds and his pupil Mr. Samuel 
Cousins; many are good, some are copies of 
copies ; but the whole work is not only a noble 
monument to the memory of Sir Joshua, but a 
fudge-book for portrait painters,—past, present, 
and to come. 

In Sir Joshua’s life-time line-engraving was in 
little repute and little understood, save by one 
man, and that man a master—Sir Robert 
Strange. Sir Robert, whose soul was with Guido 
and Vandyck, cared little for Sir Joshua. They 
were not friends, though neighbours, and each 
alive to their distinct excellencies ; yet the great 
engraver living in Castle-street, Leicester-fields, 
within a gun-shot of the great painter and 
fellow-parishioner in Leicester-fields, did not, 
through a thirty years’ close application to his 
graver, attempt to transfer a Sir Joshua to 
copper. Sir Robert looked on his own art as 
one little inferior, if indeed inferior, to the art 
of the painter. Sir Joshua’s “ Holy Family” 
was a poor performance in the eyes of Sir Robert, 


have failed to make Sir Robert Strange sit down 
to engrave it. 

Thongh Sir Joshua failed to catch Sir Robert 
Strange as a translator of his works to paper, 
there are some line and stipple engravings from 
his paintings that are marvellous in their way. 
William Sharp, in his engraving of Reynolds’s 
“John Hunter,” is as great as Reynolds him- 
self. Till Mr. Henry Farrer restored Sir Joshua’s 
fast “flying colours,” in this noble portrait, 
Sharp’s inimitable engraving was the best 
“transmitter” of the fine head and face of the 
great surgeon. After Hunter’s “Sharp,” we must 
place Mr. G. T. Doo’s “ Lord Heathfield,” done 
for the late and short-existing Society of En- 
gravers of Pictures in the National Gallery. 

Of engravers after Sir Joshua in the stipple 
style of engraving, Francis Haward, who en- 
graved “ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” and 
the playful composition of “The Infant Aca- 
demy,” stands pre-eminent. The stipple style, 
in Haward’s hands, conveys Sir Joshua’s texture, 
a merit that the mezzotinters never caught. 

Miss Caroline Watson’s engraving of the 
Portrait of Sir Joshua, in spectacles, is in 
stipple, and marvellously fine it is,—the very 
picture itself in black and white. Contrast it 
with Mr. Francis Holl’s repetition of it in the 
second volume of Messrs. Leslie & Taylor’s 
“Life and Times,” and mark (one cannot fail to 
see at a glance) the superior skill of Miss Caro- 
line’s touches on copper over Mr. Holl’s dottings 
and touches on steel. 

Francesco Bartolozzi, whose “Clyte,” after 





Caracci, is the admiration and envy of engravers, 
caught Sir Joshua’s manner in the Thrale pic- 
‘ture of musical Dr. Burney, and in a few others, 
| such as Pope’s Murray (Lord Mansfield), Shaks- 
peare Malone, Angelica Kauffman, and the 
| Masters Lamb,” 
| Of the mezzotinters (or scrapers, as the liners 
|or linesmen contemptuously call them, or, 
| rather, did call them), the earliest employed by 
| Reynolds is one of the best. This was James 
| M‘Ardell, who, dying in 1765, lies buried in 
| Hampstead Churchyard. One of his finest en- 
| gravings after Reynolds is his “ Horace Walpole,” 
of which there is a repetition in a varied style 
before Dallaway’s edition of “ Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes.” 

James and Thomas Watson were both ad- 


| mirable engravers, or scrapers, after Sir Joshua. 
|The former engraved Sir Joshua’s “ Blinking 
|Sam,” or profile portrait of Sir Joshua; the 
' latter has left a marvellous proof of his skill in 
| Sir Joshua’s life-like portrait of Garrick, with 


in Burnet and Raimbach; Landseer has been! his thumbs together and a prologue before him. 


Watson’s engraving is taken from the picture 
then (1779) in thej possession of Sir Thomas 
Mills. Who has it now? 

There are several fine engravings after Sir 
Joshua by John Raphael Smith, of whom 
Chantrey made a most admirable bust, with a 
cap on his head, and a marvellous look of 
thoughtful penetration. Smith’s Lord Richard 
Cavendish, and Master Crewe, after Reynolds, 
are well known and greatly admired. 

Valentine Green, with whom Sir Joshua had 
his Mrs. Siddons Tragic Muse quarrel, or “ rup- 
ture,” to use Mr. Taylor’s favourite word, en- 
graved “ The Waldegrave Girls,” a very noble 
example of his art. 

Dixon’s engraving (1775) of Sir Joshua’s 
“ Duke of Leinster” (painted in 1774) is, in 
the opinion of William Smith, late of Lisle- 
street (a most competent judge), “a master- 
piece of art, and has never been excelled.” * 

Of equal excellence in our eyes is Edward 
Fisher’s engraving (1762) from Sir Joshua’s 
“ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy.” Mr. 
Taylor omits to tell us that this noble example 
of Reynolds’s skill was sold by auction in the 
year 1782, at Lord Halifax’s sale. The price (it 
deserves to be known) has escaped us. Reynolds 
must have heard of its sale, and awaited the 
news of the price it brought with very mingled 
feelings of anxiety and pride. 

Giuseppe Marchi,—Reynolds’s first pupil (he 
became acquainted with him in Italy),—is the 
engraver of Sir Joshua’s head of Goldsmith. 

What Reynolds’s contemporaries thought of 
his likenesses and of the engravings from his 
works, we will give an unpublished instance in 
a MS. letter now before us, from a very com- 
petent authority,—‘‘ The mezzotinto print” (Joe 
Warton writes to Shakspeare Steevens) “ taken 
from the picture of Mr. Warton [his brother 
Tom], now in my house, is certainly a likeness, 
though a likeness rather coarse and too big and 








and money conditions, however tempting, would 


* Note in Walpole by Wornum, p. 936, 


broad.” The admirers of Tom Warton, the 
historian of English poetry, will be pleased to 
learn what “Joe of Winton” thought of Hodge’s 
engraving from Sir Joshua’s portrait of “ Trinity 
College Tom.” 

John Hall (Raimbach’s master) conveyed to 
copper Sir Joshua’s efflorescent and debauched 
face of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

John Keyse Sherwin’s engraving from the Royal 
Academy three-quarter of Sir Joshua, by himself, 
is highly praised in the quarto volume of Testi- 
monies to the Memory of Reynolds, published 
immediately after the great painter's death, 
Has not Mr. Taylor (vol. ii., p. 382) confounded 
Sherwin the engraver with Hamilton the painter ? 
William Hamilton certainly did paint Mrs, 
Siddons in “ The Grecian Daughter.” 

Another good contemporary engraver after Sir 
Joshua was Jones, the father of George Jones, 
the painter and Royal Academician, and one of 
Chantrey’s friends and executors. Lord Crewe’s 
portrait of Charles James Fox was engraved in 
1784 by Jones. The Crewe portrait is (we be- 
lieve), the original picture,—the Holland House 
and Holkham pictures repetitions only touched 
upon by Sir Joshua. Mr. Taylor (vol. ii., p. 480) 
thinks differently, but omits to mention that 
Jones’s engraving was made from Lord Crewe’s 
picture, and that Reynolds and Fox were both 
alive when Jones’s engraving was made. And 
here observe, attentive reader of Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes, that in page 586 of the same volume, 
Mr. Taylor informs you “ That the last portrait 
from Reynolds’s hand is that very fine one of 
Mr. Fox, at Holland House, in which not the 
slightest diminution of power is perceptible.” 
We have our doubts, and believe in the Holkham 
picture, not the Holland House one. 

We wish that Mr. Taylor could have found a 
place for the preamble or opening paragraph of 
Sir Joshua’s “ Will.” It is very touching :— 

“As it is probable that I may shortly be deprived of 
my sight, ol be incapable of executing any formal will, 
I desire that the following Memorandum may be consi- 
dered as my Last Will and Testament :— 

I commend my Soul to God in humble hopes of His 
mercy, and my Body to the Earth,” 


The preserver of the lineaments of two gene- 
rations of English talent and English beauty had 
not forgotten in old age the lessons he had learned 
in his youth from his father at Plympton. 

We shall return to these volumes. What Mr. 
Taylor calls Reynolds’s “rupture” with the Aca- 
demy, well merits extracting, and calls for cri- 
ticism. One word more by way of present con- 
clusion. Sir Joshua’s “ Funeral Card” was the 
work of Bartolozzi’s graver; we know of only 
one copy of it. A fac-simile of the card would 
have been an acceptable addition to Taylor’s 
“ Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 








THE CORONER’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
CENTRAL MIDDLESEX. 


Dr. LANKESTER’s second report to the Social 
Science Association, has been issued (1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, London). It runs from Ist 
August, 1863, to 3lst July, 1864. Acci- 
dental deaths had increased greatly: there 
were seventy cases. Increased traffic and the 
enormous development of building industry in 
the centre of London, are stated to have been 
the chief causes of the increase. The latter, the 
coroner says, he has no hesitation in ascribing 
chiefly to the rashness and carelessness of work- 
men, and to intoxication ; the precautions made 
in many instances by masters being set at 
nought. As to the former, the reporter suggests 
that vehicles ought to be compelled to proceed 
at a walking pace in turning corners, and in 
passing great crossings. One half of the acci- 
dents occur to persons above forty, a large pro- 
portion of them to persons above sixty ; showing 
that activity is requisite to escape accident in 
the streets. The deaths from natural causeg 
requiring inquests arose chiefly from diseases of 
the heart and lungs: there was an increase of 
120 on such inquests. The increase of infanti- 
cide is fearful: the coroner estimates that there 
must be 12,000 women living in London alone 
who have secretly destroyed their offspring! 
Twelve thousand female infant-slayers! One 
great cause of this, besides the public reproba- 
tion, and the fear of losing caste, is the fact that 
the putative father of the child very seldom con- 
tributes to its support. Of seventy-five casea 
adduced, only two were exceptions in this re- 
spect. The increase of infanticide in London is 
so alarming that the coroner thinks it demanda 





& special inquiry, 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN TOWERS IN 
CENTRAL SYRIA. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


A LECTURE was delivered on Tuesday night 
last, in the theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, before the members of the Architec- 
tural Museum, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ;— 
Subject, “ Ancient Christian Towns in Central 
Syria, recently discovered by Count M. de 
Vogiié.” The chair was occupied by Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, President of the Society. 

The lecturer, having been introduced to the 
meeting by the president, proceeded to say that 
he had only one matter to regret in presenting 
himself before the meeting, namely, that the 
Count de Vogiié himself was not there to tell 
them of his remarkable discoveries in Central 
Syria. The count was about to visit the country, 
but, unfortunately, not before the present session 
of the museum had been brought to a close. 
The plans and drawings before the meeting 
were kindly sent to him by the count, with a 
view to illustrate the lecture. The first thing 
to be explained was the situation of the recently- 


cities was rebuilt about the year 544, and it was 
believed that they were abandoned about the 
year 638. They were not destroyed by the 
Arabs, who dwelt not in houses but in tents, a 
fact which accounted for the comparatively per- 
fect state in which they were discovered by 
Count de Vogiié. He desired to say a word as 
to the importance, in an architectural point of 
view, of those recovered cities; and here he 
would again allow the Count to speak, as it was 





well shown in his “ History of the Temple of 
Jerusalem,” the 5th part of which had just 
reached this country. He said,— 


**In the west, from the fourth to the eighth century, 
the style of building is miserable; the Basilicas of Rome, 
constructed during that period, are an unsightly collec- 
tion of materials, torn from ancient monuments, sup- 
ported on bad walls of rubble-work. Architecture ekes 
out an existence on an old fund of Roman traditions, which 
continually becomes more and more exhausted. In the 
east—at least in Syria—during the same period, the art 
did not undergo the same deterioration. Under the im- 
= of an emancipated Christianity, a wealthy society, 

bituated to material prosperity, less menaced in its | 
existence than the western provinces of the empire, built 
themselves town and country houses, churches and tombs. 
The Greek artists employed remained faithful to the good 
traditions of their school, i.e., to massive masonry without | 
mortar—to the judicious and discriminating employment 














discovered cities. Two groups of cities had, in 


of materials—to the study of the special conditions of cli- 
mate and design, In this way and under the empire of | 


was @ long church with single aisle, with apsidal 
termination in the middle; an altar, with, at 
either side, the prothesis and the diaconacon. At 
the north was a small chapel unconnected with 
it; and another lay to the north of that, only 
separated from it by the street. It had its 
narthex, and also a curious feature in many of 
the Eastern churches, namely, that the north 
and south ends of the narthex formed towers. 
He should mention that all the porticoes faced 
either south or west. Another of the churches 
had a double aisle and a narthex, the north and 
south terminations of which were taken off to 
form towers. Some of the churches had evi- 
dently been originally constructed running north 
and south, and had been subsequently altered so 
as to run east and west. The most important 
and interesting of the ecclesiastical remains he 
had now to allude to, namely, the Church of 
St. Simeon. If a line were drawn on the map 
between Aleppo and Antioch, the church would 
be a little to the north of it. The district took 
its name from Simon Stylites, who lived in the 
church or convent of which a drawing was 
before the meeting. There were also enlarged 
plans, by which they would be enabled to 
follow the general arrangements. It was 


fact, been discovered, but the lecture would be | 2¢¥ necessities, they created by degrees » new style,| built in the fourth or fifth century, and 


confined to one of them. The count spoke of | 
both groups as being situated in Central Syria— | 
one in South-Central, the other in North-Central | 
Syria; and reference would on that occasion be | 
made to the northern group. They lay in a 
mountain region, in a triangle of which Antioch, | 
Aleppo, and Apameia were the apices, and on 
the right bank of the river Orontes. The several 
parts of the district were known in the country | 
by the names of Jebel Riha, Jebel Ala, Jebel 
Alaka, and Jebel Semafin. A great part of the | 
country was quite unknown, and has been, and 
is still, quite a blank in our geographies. Thanks 
to the successful explorations of the Count de | 
Vogiié and his companion, Mr. Waddington, in 
the year 1862, it would not remain an unknown 
country. He would give them, in the count’s 
own language, an idea of the extent of his dis- 
coveries in this particular place. Writing of the 
district, he said,— | 

** I do not believe that there exists in all Syria a collec- | 
tion which can bear comparison with that presented by | 
the ruins of these countries. Iam almost tempted to 
refuse the name of ruins to a series of towns almost intact, 
or, at least, of which all the elements remain, sometimes | 
overthrown, never dispersed, the sight of which transports 
the traveller to the midst of a lost civilization, and reveals 
to him, so to speak, all its secrets. In passing through 
these deserted streets, these forsaken courts, these porticoes 
where the vine entwines itself round mutilated columns, 
we experience sensations analogous to those which are 
felt more strongly at Pompeii—for the climate of Syria 
has not preserved its treasures so well as the cinders of 
Vesuvius—but more freshly here, forthe civilization which 
we here contemplate is less known than that of the Au- 
gustan age. In fact, all these cities, whichare more than a 
hundred and fifty in number, within a space of thirty or 
forty leagues, form a whole, from which it is impossible to | 
detach any part; where all is tied and chained together ; | 
belonging to the same style, tothe same system—in short, 
to the same epoch, and that the epoch of primitive Christi- | 
anity, hitherto the most unknown in an artistic point of | 
view ; extending from the fourth to the seventh century of 
our era, We are here transported into the midst ofa 
Christian society, and discover its manner of life ;—not alife | 
hid in catacombs; not, as has been commonly imagined, a | 
degraded, timid, suffering state of existence ; but a life of | 
freedom and opulence, addicted to the arts; in large | 
houses built with huge blocks of dressed stone, perfectly | 
arranged, furnished with their covered galleries and bal. | 
conies, beautiful gardens planted with vines; with wine- | 
resses, cellars, and stone casks; with large subterranean | 
‘itchens, and stables for horses, in courts surrounded | 
with cloisters ; elegant baths; magnificent churches sup- | 
ported by columns, flanked by towers, encompassed by | 
splendid tombs. Crosses and monograms of Christ are | 
sculptured in relief on most of the gates, and numerous | 
inscriptions may be read on the monuments; in which, | 
however—from a sentiment of Christian humility, which | 
forms a remarkable contrast with the vain-glorious display 
of pagan inscriptions—are to be found no proper names | 
of individuals; only pious sentences, passages of Scrip- 
ture, monograms, and dates, But the tenor of these in- 
scriptions points to an — closely following the triumph | 
of the Church. .... By one of those phenomena of | 
which the East offers frequent examples, ail these Chris- 
tian towns were abandoned on the same day, probably at 
the time of the Musulman invasion ; and since that time 
they have remained untouched. But for the earthquakes, 
which have thrown down many of the walls and columns, 
nothing would be wanting but the timber and wood-work 
of the houses.” 


That was a general description of what he 
would endeavour to refer to in more minute 
detail. Time would not permit him to go into a 
history of Syria during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, but during that period the state of Syria} 
was highly unsatisfactory. It suffered from in- | 
vasions of the Saracens, who captured and 
destroyed the three boundary cities. It is also 
matter of history that Justinian caused the cities 
to be rebuilt, and with such strength and beauty 
that they became more prosperous than before. 
One had little reason to doubt that the group of 








which has neither the delicacy nor the perfection of the | 
ancient, but which has a logic and sometimes an origi- | 
nality of its own. The old processes were familiar to them ; | 
they still knew how to build in great blocks of from 15 ft. to | 
17 ft. inlength; to quarry monolithiccolumns; toplacethem | 
in porticoes ; to arrange them along their ausdhen, They | 
knew how to carve doors and windows in slabs of basalt ; | 
to cover stone houses with long blocks of stone; to carve 
capitals in a style, debased indeed, but still vigorous. 
Byzantine art has been generally unfairly judged up | 
to this time, because the elements necessary for a serious | 
eee of it were wanting. It was only known at | 
y some small monuments of a late date, erected during | 
a period of real decay, i.c., after the Mahomedan invasion, 
and the great disturbances consequent upon it. The 


was thus described by the historian Evagrius, 
who lived about 100 years after it was built. 
The extract he was about to read was translated 
from the original Greek by Mr. Paley, of Cam- 
bridge, he (the lecturer) not wishing to do so as 
he had a theory on the subject of the church, 
and preferred that it should be done by one who 
had not, and who besides had published several 
works on architecture, Gothic mouldings, &c. 
Evagrius said,— 

“Let me now give an account of another 


| period, truly fruitful, and important for the history of | wonder which I have myself seen. I was 
| art, viz., that which extends from the fifth to the eighth | anxious to examine the holy place where this 


| There was a colonnade along the front of all of 


century, was not represented, or, rather, the monuments | 
of that epoch which are found in Syria were not known ; | 
and, although they are numerous and very well preserved, | 
they had escaped the notice of travellers. Entire towns 
remain in the mountains which surround Antioch, with 
their public and private edifices, civil and religious, still 
standing, and accompanied with inscriptions which give 
their date. This whole collection has been recovered by | 
us, and I venture to say that, after the publication of our 
drawings, no epoch will be better known in all its most 
minute details.” 


He had made inquiry of the count in reference to 
the material used on the buildings, and had ascer- 
tained that it was calcareous stone, almost Juras- 
sic limestone, only not so hard ; that it was easily 
cut when new, and hardened when exposed to the 
air. He might mention that the stone for each 
building appeared to have been quarried on the 
spot, and that the quarries were afterwards 
utilized, being used for kitchens, or basement 
stories, or for cisterns, or other useful purposes, 
in connexion with the building. The drawings 
and plans before the meeting, gave a very accu- 
rate idea of the arrangement of the dwellings. 
Here was one (pointing) the pavement of which 
remained fully perfect. The houses were of two 
stories, and were surrounded by vineyards. 





them, almost always round the south and west 
sides. The next plan he would refer to was a 
villa residence—a palace, as the count called it. 
There was first the porter’s lodge; then the 
entrance by which visitors would approach ; then 
a hall leading into an open court, with portico, 
from which court there was an entrance to a 
dining-room, apparently, or into another cham- 
ber at the side of it, or the visitor might go by 
another passage into the great hall, which was 
50 ft. or 60 ft. long, by’ 30 ft. or 40 ft. wide,—the 
principal room, no doubt, of the house. There 
were two terraces, and underneath them the 
kitchen and offices of the building, and there was 
a raised court, with stables, and probably coach- 
houses. The count mentioned, as a remarkable 
feature, that near the house was the family 
mausoleum, and in its vicinity other tombs, per- 
haps those of the servants and dependents of 
the family. They were covered with texts and 
emblems, full of the glorious hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life. There was nothing in- 
dicating sadness or mourning. It was clear that 
the survivors regarded the tombs of their relatives 
and ancestors with no such gloomy views of 
death as he was afraid were very commonly 
entertained by Christians of the present day. 
The lecturer having pointed out the details of 
other houses by the aid of diagrams, proceeded 
to speak of the ecclesiastical ruins discovered by 
Count de Vogiié. One was seen, by reference to 
the plans produced, to be a large church with its | 
portico and colonnades in front, and its narthex, | 





a peculiar feature in Eastern churches ; another | 
( 


saint resided, distant about 40 miles from 
Antioch, and situated near the very summit of 
the mountain. The natives call it ‘The Monas- 
tery,’ holy Symeon, I suppose, having be- 
queathed to the place a title suited to his ascetic 
life. The slope of the mountain extends about 
three miles. The plan of the church is cruci- 
form, being built with porticoes (i. ¢., nave, 
transept, &c.) on the four sides. Along each 
side of these porticoes are ranged pillars, beauti- 
fally wrought, of cut stone [or polished marble], 
which carry up the roof to a considerable 
height. The central part of the church is a 
court, open to the sky, and on the finish of which 
the most art has been bestowed. There stands 
the famous pillar, 60 ft. high, on which that 
incarnate angel on earth passed his celestial life. 
Towards the roof of the porticoes described are 
small barred [or closed] apertures, or windows, 
as some would call them [i. e., clerestory | look- 
ing both into the open space above mentioned, 
and also towards the porticoes. On the left side, 
then, of the pillar [standing], close at the win- 
dow, I saw, together with the whole crowd of 
people assembled there, as the rustics were 
dancing round the pillar, [%. e., with the crowd in 
the portico who were looking through the win- 
dow at the rustics dancing in the central court, | 
a very large star gliding across the whole space 
of the window, and flashing light; and this not 
once, nor twice, nor thrice, but many times. 
Often it would disappear, and then again 
suddenly show itself. This only occurs on com- 
memoration days of the saint. There are some 
who assert (and we have no right to reject the 
miracle, both from the good faith of those who 
relate it, and from the other miracles which I have 
myself witnessed), that they have seen the actual 
face of the saint flitting hither ard thither, with 
a long beard, and the head enveloped in a tiara, 
as had been his custom in life. For thus close 
do the men who are natives of the district 
approach without let or hinderance, and often go 
round the pillar with their beasts of burden. 
There is, however, a very strict guard (I know 
not why) to prevent women from entering the 
church: they stand outside by the threshold and 
view with amaze the miracle, for one of the 
doors is right opposite to the glittering star.” 
The same delusion as to the Holy Fire was 
long kept up at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
lem, and the one was no doubt borrowed from 
the other. At the east side of the church were 
its apsidal terminations. The centre was a 
court open to the sky, as was also the centre— 
according to Eusebius—of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The western end of the church 
was supported on arches, owing to a steep valley, 
which rendered such an arrangement necessary 
for the protection of the building. Mr. Pocock 
a 
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100 years ago gave an interesting account of this 
church. Mr. Josiah Conder, speaking of it, and 
introducing what Pocock had written, says,— 
“ About six hours north-west of Aleppo, and to 
the north of the road, is the ruined convent of 
St. Simon Stylites, which, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, was very famous ‘as well on account 
of the devotion paid to this saint as for the 
spaciousness and magnificence of its buildings. 
Some say the saint lived here on the top of a 
pillar; others, that he lived on the top of the 
mountain for sixty-eight years.* The whole con- 
vent is above a quarter of a mile in length. 
‘The church especially,’ says Pocock, ‘is 
very magnificent. It is built in the form 
of ‘a Greek cross. Under the middle of an 
octagon dome are the remains of the famous 
pillar on which they say St. Simon lived for 
so many years. What remains of it was 
hewn out of the rock, that is, the pedestal, 
which is 8 ft. square, and a very small part of 
the column. The part of the cross to the east of 
this was the choir, at the east end of which are 
three semicircles, where, without doubt, there 
were three altars’ (they were not altars, but 
an altar, the prothesis, and the diaconacon)— 
‘and the entrance to them are adorned with 
reliefs. The whole church is of the Corinthian 
order, which is executed in the best proportion 





under the octagon dome ;’— (writing 1,200 years 
after Evagrius, Pocock makes especial mention | 
of this fact, which Evagrius also particularly | 
notices ;)— ‘but the other parts,’ continued | 
Pocock, ‘show something of the decline of} 
architecture’? It was a remarkable fact that | 


sence the approaching fétes. The city itself is 
beginning to bristle with innumerable flag- 
staffs, with gilded heads, destined to hold the 
national banners,—those of the “ Contadi,” (or 
divisons of the town,) &c. The statue, to be 
inaugurated on the 14th, the first day of the 
festival, is being now raised to the top of the 
pedestal prepared for it in the Piazza Sta. Croce. 
The piazza is covered around the statue, almost 
to the houses, with flooring, on which seats are 
raised, for those persons who form the procession 
onthe 14th. Theopen space between the buildings 
of the Uffizi is being prepared for the people’s ball, 
on the night of the 16th. Libraries and depo- 
sitories of archives have been searched for rare 
editions of Dante’s works, and all memorials 
relating to him, or any persons or subject of 
interest mentioned by him in his works, or con- 
nected with him. These are to be exhibited in 
the Bargello during one of the three days of 
the festival, and will be to many the chief 
attraction offered. Other towns of Italy, in 
which different periods of Dante’s eventful life 
were passed, and Ravenna, where he died and 
was buried, will also commemorate the day, with 
all available and appropriate honours. 

In Florence, the birthplace of the greatest 
poet of his time, and, according to some authori- 
ties, the abode of his ancestors so early as the 
eighth century, will be concentrated, during 
these three days of festivity, all that is interest- 
ing to the antiquary and the artist, connected 
with the period in which Dante Alighieri lived. 
The programme row issued announces, that 
besides the numerous analogous decorations of 


Mr. Paley, in drawing a diagram of the form | those parts of the city through which the pro- 
of the Church, made its court an octagon, | cession will pass, on all those houses in which 
and that without any mention of it by Evag- | Were born, lived, or laboured the most renowned 
rius, and without having seen the plans or | Citizens, shall their names be inscribed, and 
heard anything upon the subject. He did | ornamented with trophies, laurels, and flowers. 
so, he subsequently stated, when he came to | On the morning of the 14th, will take place, 
consider how the various parts mentioned | as we have said, the inauguration of the statue 
conld best be brought together, and having in | of Dante, preceded by a procession of the repre- 
his mind at the time the tower and lantern of|Sentatives of the Italian municipality, literary 
Ely Cathedral. The photographs of the apse | and scientific academies, universities, colleges, 
would show its present state, and the meeting | societies, all with their respective banners, 
would see with what immense solidity the | through the principal streets of the city; illu- 
building must have been erected. He (the lec- | minations, music, choruses in honour of Dante 
turer) trusted that now the way had been opened in the evening. : : ; 

up by the Count de Vogiié and Mr. Waddington,|_ Monday—in the morning, literary meetings 
the country would be even more fully explored. | in different localities; in the evening, a musical 
They had, however, left little for their successors | entertainment in honour of Dante in one of the 


to do, as they possessed every qualification for | theatres. 


the task which they undertook and which they | 
had so successfully carried out. 


On Tuesday there are so many different attrac- 


In the absence | tions for every hour of the day, that the ubiqui- 


of the Count de Vogiié he could only express | tous alone are likely to profit by them all. 


the satisfaction he (the lecturer) felt that it had | 


The most interesting will be the assembly of 


fallen to his lot to introduce to that large | confraternities of artisans, and benefit societies 
andience these important and most interesting | with their respective insignia. 


' 


discoveries. 


“ Quadri Viventi” tableaux vivants, the sub- 


Mr. Beresford Hope, in proposing a vote of| jects chosen from the “ Divina Commedia” of 
thanks to the lecturer (which was subsequently | Dante, with recitations. 


carried by acclamation), said that one would | 
have thought, from the thorough acquaintance | 
with the subject manifested by the lecturer, that 


Opening of the Dante Exhibition in the Bar- 


gello. 
Then there will be a popular féte in the Cas- 


epidemic visitations of typhus) as identical with those 
they have dealt with at Malte and in the Hast as ‘the 
ague.” 
4 ee to the new works which the city has pro- 
vided for itself, and aet an exaraple to all other cities of 
what they may do for themselves, having examined them, 
I can now state that, by the new system of what I ¢ 
self-cleansing tubular drains and sewers, human fecal 
matter is no longer retained in oesspools, or in brick 
house drains, or in larger sewers of deposit, to stagnate 
and ferment, and give off foul emanations from beneath 
and amidst habitations, but is in a constant state of re. 
moval, and is removed before it can enter into advanced 
and noxious stages of decomposition. The excreta of the 
morning is received into the water with which every house 
is now provided. It is immediately removed in water. 
Before noon it is distributed in water. In its unfermented, 
, #8 manure, in its unwasted condition, it is for the 
most oe y—for this — of the work is not quite so 
comp as it might be,—exercising its fertilising power 
over the water meadows below the town. The sewage 
discharged from the old sewerage works of London and 
other cities into the sewers is putrid sewage generally a 
year old, flashed out in annual cleanings or by occasional 
storms, The fresh sewage constantly discharged from 
your new works may,—sometimes within little more 
than a week,— be converted into sweet-smelling grass,— 
may be fed upon and returned to the town as enriched 
nik, By your new mechanical arrangements of universal 
water-closet apparatus and self-cleaning house drains, 
and sewers in substitution of the ancient cesspools, you 
have set a mechanical example to the British metropolis, 
with its thousand miles of man-sized sewers of deposit, 
which are only extended cesspools, costing twenty thou- 
sand pounds of annum for intermittent cleansing ; you 
set an example to the French metropolis, which stinks, 
and in summer time is rendered uninhabitable to those 
who can get away from the emanations from the accumu- 
lations retained within its fosses or cesspits; to Man- 
chester, the city of middensteads; to Liverpool, with its 
sixty thousand cesspools, the most unhealthy in England : 
your mechanical ex ¢ has gone far to show to such 
cities that at less than the annual! cost of cleansing those 
foul accumulations, the disgusting labour of the night- 
man and the vidangeur may t dispensed with. But with 
the engineering example, you present to them the vastly 
higher example of the sanitary results obtainable by the 
new mechanical power of household and civic cleansing. 
Your ancient city was, in the former entire ignorance of 
sanitary science, seourged with such plagues as that which 
now scourges the filth-encumbered city of St. Petersbarg 
and the or peor’ | death-rate in the old aad small-room: 
houses was, so far as may be made out, about forty-four 
in a thousand—a rate such as yet prevails in the lower 
districts of New York, as well as in some of our older 
cities. By larger and somewhat better houses the death. 
rate was reduced. On examining the statistics of the 
nine years before the completion of the new works, it 
appeared that there was a fluctuation of the death-rate 
from twenty-two up to thirty-five in a thousand, or an 
average of about twenty-seven in a thousand exclusive of 
the cholera year. The fluctuation during the nine years 
since the completion of the new drainage works has been 
from twenty-five to fourteen in a thousand, or an annual 
average of twenty in e thousand; and to every case of 
death reduced, there will, as a general rule, be twenty 
cases of sickness reduced. In round numbers the average 
death-rate may be said to be reduced one-third, that is to 
| say, it is now as if every third year were a jubilee year in 
which there were no sickness and no deaths. The re- 
duction has been great in the deaths from foul-air diseases, 
as might be expected, but most marked in those which 
are intimately connected with moisture as well as foul 
air of which the deaths from phthisis have since drainage 
m reduced to an average of one-half that which pre- 
vailed before drainage. Your existing death-rate, I 
should say, shows that by your present sanitary works 
you have reduced the exposure of the population to ex- 
traordinary epidemics by about one-third. 
| My more immediate object is to point out the simple 
eniahbe means by which exposure, both to extraordinary 
and ordinary epidemics, may be still further diminished. 
; Whatsoever may be the causes of extraordinary epi- 
demics, the greatest intensity of the attack upon human 
beings is almost always found in certain localising con- 
| ditions. The first renewed visitation of cholera in dif- 








it was he, and not the Count de Vogiié, that had | cine (the Hyde Park of Florence) in the after-! ferent towns often appeared in the same streets, on the 


made the explorations. It was saying little to | 


mention that those discoveries marked an epoch, | 
not merely in the history of architecture pure and 
simple, but in the history of Christianity, and of 
civilization itself. They had been as it were 
brought face to face with the recovered cities, 
and saw how much of teeming life they con- 
tained, and how high a state of civilization had 
been attained there; and, what was of more 
interest, that that teeming life was not the life 
of Pagandom, but of Christianity engrafted on 
the purest type of art. He had no doubt that 
the ground, once opened up, would be thoroughly 
investigated; and he hoped that when it was, 
the man to whom the credit of the discovery 
was due would not be forgotten in the later 
researches of those who came to reap the har- 
vest which he with so much labour had sown. 








THE APPROACHING DANTE FESTIVAL. 


Tue Dante Festival, to celebrate the sixth 
centenary of the birth of the great Italian poet, 
is now occupying the attention of all classes in 
the capital of Italy. Strangers are flocking in 
from all parts : rumours are heard that crowned 
heads are expected to honour with their pre- 





* May not both statements have been correct? May he 
not be conceived to have ‘ passed his celestial life,” of 
entrancement, by night, on the top of the pillar; and his 
ordinary or terrestrial life either on the mountain or 
elsewhere? Such an arrangement would have at least 
been less preposterous and impossible than the common 
idea as to St. Simon Stylites.—Ep, B 





noon. 

Horse races. The people’s ball in the even- 
ing. Picture galleries, theatres, horticultural 
gardens. All to be opened to the people during 
the three days. The King of Italy will of course 
be present at the uncovering of the statue and 
the greater part of the festival. 

Although, as is most evident, all tends to 
make the approaching festival a festa del popolo, 
still there will be much to gratify the eye and 
instruct the mind of the lover of archwology. 








ON DEFENCES AGAINST EPIDEMIC 
VISITATIONS. 


Mr. Epwin CuHapwick recently paid a visit 
to the neighbourhood of Salisbury, and, by 
invitation, examined the new drainage works in 
that city. There was a city meeting, to hear an 
address from him on these works, the result of 
the formation of which we have already noticed 
in the Builder. Mr. Chadwick also treated of 
the means of meeting epidemic visitations. The 
mayor was in the chair, and the meeting was 
attended by the members for the city, the clergy, 
and local medical authorities, together with the 
chief inhabitants of the city. 

In course of his address, Mr. Chadwick 
said :— 

“Th : pee at BM ine 
Wastin fo Aopecioad te the viaeaa, sod Moeinee & be 
generally admitted to be an intense typhus. Medical 
officers who have served during plague visitations in the 


Levant have described to me typhus cases with bu 
(which occasionally occur in this country during severe 


| same sides, in the same houses, and sometimes in the 
| same rooms, though the inhabitants had changed. In 
| the course of my inquiries I met with one instance in the 
, city of York, of a small court which, by tradition, was 
| the spot where the great sweating sickness of 1485 ap- 
| peared, then the great plague of 1664, then others, and 
| the first visitation of cholera; the place was popularly 
called the ‘hagworm’s nest.’ The hagworm is a species 
of snake which haunts dung-heaps. We looked with 
interest to see whether the place was true to its tradi- 
tions in the second visitation of cholera, and we found it 
was so. We know the chief localising materials for epi- 
demic explosions. There is, as it were, the charcoal, the 
nitre, and the sulphur which exist in ordinary times in- 
ertly, till there come some atmospheric conditions, the 
light which creates the explosion and makes the ma- 
terials destructive. Some forms of extraordinary epi- 
demics we can create. In two prisons there were 
extraordinary epidemics of a dysenteric form; in both 
after a time, it was found that old sewers had burst and 
leaked into the wells from which the prisoners were sup- 
plied with water. In one prison there was an extraordinary 
epidemic of typhus. It was found that the antecedent 
was the clearance of the adjacent ancient moat, the wind 
having been slowly and steadily in the direction of that 
ge of the prison where the epidemic first appeared. 
t was and is yet extensively a prevalent belief, that 
pestilence‘is brought into towns 4 tramps. The first 
outbreaks of fever are in common lodging-houses. But 
where the provisions of the Lodging House Regulation Act 
have been duly enforced, where over-crowding has been 
prevented, where some means of ventilation for the 
sleeping-rooms have been enforced, water introduced into 
them, cesspools abolished, and means of cleanliness pro- 
vided, the inmates are far more free from fever than are 
the a bulk of the artisan class, the occupiers of 
week ~ tenements, to whom no such protection will be 
cone wos Av landlord legislators of the House of 
Commons, the sanitary measures, which have been 


abolition of the poison-pit, the cesspool, or the midden- 
stead, and complete house drainage works, and tubular 
sewers—were accomplished in London, and all other cities. 
towns, and a saving of life in England 





Wales alone wo upwards of one hundred thousand 
per annum. But if the sanitary condition of the wage 


accomplished in this city—a constant water supply, the 
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classes, or of the genera] population, were by the like 
attentions brought ap to that of the populations of the 
institutions to which I have referred, the saving of life in 
England and Wales would be doubled, or would amount to 
nearly a quarter of a million annually, 

To meet extraordinary as well as ordinary epidemics, 
the tried measures of public application beyond those 
already in operation in this city, are complete removal of 
all fermentable matter before it can enter into advanced 
stages of decomposition; to order the daily removal of 
all dung from stables and cowhouses, of garbage from 
slanghter-honses; to direct the regular cleansing of all 
piggeries, and where that cannot Se done to have them 
removed; to see to the cleansing of all unpaved or badly 
paved surfaces, and where they cannot be immediately 
amended, they ought to be covered over with a layer of 
fresh soil, as also all accumulations of putrescent matter. 

During the last visitation of cholera our sanitary inspec- 
tors reported to us that the conditions of the houses of 
some town districts were utterly irretrievable, and the 
positions—as the — phrase is—entirely untenable 
against the invasion. I hed no hesitation with my col- 
leagues in ordering immediate removal of all the people, 
as men, women, and children might be ordered to a more 
safe position against bombardment by shot and shell. We 
borrowed tents for them from the Ordnance stores. The 
event justified the precaution in every instance; for there 
was not a new attack in the new positions. I remember on 
the occasion of ordering the population of the fishing-town 
of Mevagissy, in Cornwall, to be tented out, that some of 
the people, becoming tired of the new mode of life, went 
back to the town and immediately were attacked with pre- 
monitory symptoms; they then returned to the tents and 
got clear of the symptoms; went back again to the town 
and were again attacked ; returned to the tents and were 
put in a course of cure. 

The chief means, then, of warding off epidemics, to be 
laboured for everywhere, are these :—clean air in the 
streets; air clean from foul emanations beneath the sur- 
face, and from cesspools (which last you have by your 
drainage-works attained) ; air clean from foul emanations 
from uncleaned streets, and yards, and stables; sir clean 
from overcrowding in living and sleeping-rooms, in schools 
and workshops; clean skins, clean body-linen, pure water 
distributed into every house, and proper channels for the 
constant removal of all foul and waste water from within 
the house. With these are of course to be combined a 
suiliciency of nutritious food, and proper clothing. But 
with the skin kept clean the people may go forth regene- 
rated, and armed as against an extraordinary pestilence, 
as wel! as against that which we have always with us. 

In the interests of sanitary science, I may thank the 
local authorities and your citizens, and amongst them Mr. 
Middleton, Mr. Lambert, and other gentlemen, by whose 

ersevering labours a great and beneficent example has 
om achieved for the general public. As adding to the 
effect and influence of that example for the class of house- 
owners who are the chief opponents of sanitary measures 
in the notion of their expense and in ignorance of 
their true economy, it is due to state that whilst life hes 
been improved by them, private property has been im- 


proved also. The losses of rents by reason of inability to | 
pay on account of disabilities from excessive sickness and | 


mortality have been diminished. I am assured that since 


the new works have been brought into operation, it is | 


here, as it has been elsewhere, the demand for houses has 
been restored, their value increased, and houses are now 
difficult to be got. Sanitary science, skilfully applied by 
works, whilst it saves the waste of strength and life, im- 
proves property.” 


After several laudatory speeches, an enthusi- 
astic vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Chadwick 
for his address. 





THE WATER SUPPLY. 


On former occasions we have directed atten- 
tion to the changes which were in progress in 
many parts of this country, caused by the enor- 


mous increase of the populations of towns, and by | 
the extensive system of drainage for agricultural | 
and other purposes, and also the increased de- | 
mand for the supply of this necessary of life | 


for sanitary purposes, and from the manner in 
which several streams and districts are affected, 
even at present. Some look with a degree of 
alarm for the future; but those of a more 
thoughtful and practical temperament are study- 
ing with care the aspect of affairs, and con- 
sidering now in parts of England the risk of a 
short and unwholesome water-supply. 

In order to show to those who have not thought 
much about this important subject, the way in 
which matters are working, we will glance at 
one or two illustrations. First, take the stream 
of the Thames, from which, during the last 
quarter of a century, immense volumes of 
water have been diverted for various purposes ; 
amongst these are the wholesale drainage 
of marsh lands, and the collection of springs 
which, in the form of rivulets, would have 
fonnd their way into the main stream, into 
reservoirs, for the supply of numerous towns, 
that, until recently, had no regular supply of 
water, either for domestic purposes, house and 
other drainage, protection from fire, &c. In some 
instances a considerable portion of this water 
finds its way into the Thames in a polluted form ; 
but it will not be long ere the sewage is put to 
more useful purposes, and a continued reduc- 
tion made in the volume of the river. 

For the supply of London, water is collected 
from various sources; and large as is the quan- 
tity which is provided for daily use, it is in 
many ways inadequate for the gigantic require- 
ments of the metropolis. If we contrast the 


water supply of London with that of Manchester 
or Glasgow, either for the general use or for the 
purpose of extinguishing fires, there can be no 
doubt that the quantity of water for London will 
require to be increased to a great extent; and it 
is not likely that, when the Main Drainage plans 
are completed, much of this will be allowed to find 
its way into the Thames: in consequenée, the 
fresh water current of our chief river will be 
reduced to a material extent; and this process 
will be continued, unless new means be used, as 
years rollon. This is a matter for regret, par- 
ticularly when we consider that many other 
rivers are in a similar state of change; and 
reflect that the inland streams aro an important 
means of health, and form one of the chief charms 
of English scenery. But, without care and right 
management, many of these will in the summer 
heat become as dry as the water-courses of the 
East. In order to assist in preventing this, it 
would be an important step to provide a new, 
distinct, and sufficient water-supply for the 
nearly three millions of people who occupy the 
metropolitan district ; this number being about 
one-tenth of the entire population of Great 
Britain. 

Our readers know that from time to time 
attention has been directed to the Severn as a 
means of London water supply, and there do not 
seem to be many engineering difficulties in the way 
of this scheme; and often when looking at the wide 
expanse of this noble river as it passes through 
Dean Forest,* we have thought how useful would 
be the pasgage of such a portion as would give 
an unlimited supply of water in not only the 
rich but also the poor neighbourhoods of Lon- 
don; and that in the streets, as is the case in 
Manchester, we could have fire-cocks at such 
short distances from each other, and where the 
water was continually at such a high pressure, 
that the need of fire-engines could be frequently 
dispensed with, and the streets kept in an ad- 
mirable state of cleanliness. 

With an ample and cheap supply of water, 
laid on at a high pressure, many sanitary mea- 
sures would be brought into practice which 
are not now thought of. Amongst other 
matters, good might often be done in the 
| Summer-time, when sickness is prevalent, by 





and alleys, in which disease is generated 
through dirty and neglected conditions. But it is 
surely needless to argue the advantages of plenty 
of water; and we therefore once more direct 
attention to the great Gloucestershire river, in 
the hope that in any future scheme of London 
water-supply the Severn may not be passed over 
| without ample inquiry. We do not mention 
| this without reflecting upon the large interests 
| which are at present involved in the metropoli- 
|tan water question; but even these must not 
| stand in the way of needfal improvement. And 





companies (unless they go to some distance 
away), will be able to provide for the growing 
wants of the rapidly-increasing population. 








KESWICK IMPROVED. 


SaniTary works are progressing in the north. 
The several town commissioners and local boards 
of health have either completed sanitary works, 
as at Lancaster, Penrith, Carlisle, and Keswick ; 
or they are in progress, as at Hexham; or 
commencing, as at Cockermouth, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Cleaton Moor, and at some other 
places. A branch line of railway is now in daily 
operation to and from Keswick, introducing 
many strangers to “the capital of the lakes,” 
even at this time of the year. A new hotel is in 
course of completion at the Keswick railway 
station, which hotel is to be opened very shortly, 
and will make up some eighty beds; there will 
also be the convenience and luxury of warm, 
cold, and shower baths, supplied with some of 
the purest water in the world, brought from the 
clay-slate surface of Skiddaw. The site of this 
hotel is one of the finest possible for scenery. 
There is a vast amphitheatre of valley, river, 
lake, and mountains, softened and blended by 
atmosphere and distance so as to give that ex- 
quisite charm which is so much admired by 
artists and by tourists. This hotel, if wisely 





* Aline from London to the Severn, near Gloucester, 
is between 90 and 100 miles in length, 

+ Of course, in connexion with any such plan, intercept- 
ing the drainage of Shrewsbury, Worcester, Tewkesbury, 
and some other towns, 





thoroughly washing the walls of those courts | 


it is doubtful if, with all the new neighbouring | 
aids which can be made available, the existing | 


and liberally managed, need not be dependent 


on “ the tourist season” for its support. Many 
persons will take up their abode in it at all 
times of the year. Those persons who have only 
visited the lakes during the tourist’s season 
know little of their charms. There are many 
days in winter and spring when vale an moun- 


tain are clothed in snow, and lakes and rivers 
bound by “ thick-ribb’d ice,” look more beautiful 
than when seen under summer or autumn skies, 
in the midst of tourist bustle and excitement. 
Then there are nights when the moon sheds her 
mild rays over the landscape, and turns rippling 
waters into the appearance of molten silver; or 
the clear expanse of sky is studded with con- 
stellations, and stars glitter with intense bright- 
ness. Let accommodation be offered, and nature 
will draw her votaries the year round. 

Keswick can now offer that prime requisite to 
the invalid, pure water; and a town sewered 
and drained in the most complete manner. Sani- 
tary works are, therefore, progressing in the 
north. Ambleside and Windermere must follow, 
or become partially deserted. Sanitary works 
will prove the best advertisement. 





BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 26th ult., Dr. James Copland, V.P., in 
the chair, Mr. J. T. Irvine presented an etching 
made by him of illustrations of Arcadian anti- 
quities, in the Museum of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. Lord Boston exhibited 
an intaglio in calcedony, a gnostic amulet with 
intaglio on each side of yellow jasper, and a 
minutely-carved cherry-stone, of a head lying in 
acharger. It is of fine execution, and of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. S. Cuming alluded to 
various cherry, plum, and peach stone carvings, 
forming rosaries, which were in the Duchess of 
Portland’s Museum, and some of which had been 
stated to have’ been executed by Benvenuto 
Cellini. Many other exhibitions were made: 
and Mr. Augustus Goldsmid, F.S.A., then read 
@ paper on, and exhibited rubbings of brasses 
| in, Tideswell Church, Derbyshire, which gave 
|rise to a prolonged discussion by the author of 
the paper, Mr. Cuming, Rev. Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. Blashill, and others. The execution 
of the brasses was assigned to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The meeting was adjourned 
to the 10th of May, at half-past four p.m., for 
the election of the officers and council for the 
ensuing year, statement of accounts, &. 











ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, DUBLIN. 


Tue new Church of St. Bartholomew, Dublin, 
(the first stone of which is to be laid by the 
Archbishop of Dublin on the 10th of May,) is in- 
| tended to provide church accommodation for a 
| new and important district of the estate belong- 
|ing to the present Earl of Pembroke, which is 
being rapidly built over, and will become one of 
the best suburbs of Dublin. Towards this build- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have con- 
tributed 2,5001.; the trustees of the estate, 





1,0001.; and the rest is made up by private 
subscriptions. 

The Archdeacon of Dublin has undertaken to 
| charge his benefice with 50/. a year towards the 
| endowment ; and the Archbishop of Dublin con- 
|tributes the handsome donation of 500/., in 

aid of a fund for augmenting the endowment. 


The church will accommodate 550 adults; 
and the whole of the sittings are to be free and 
unappropriated. The internal length from east 
to west is 128 ft.; the width from north to south 
across the transepts is 77 ft.; the height of tower 
and spire, 160 ft. The church will stand ina 
central position between the Clyde and Elgin 
roads, the tower and spire being a very prominent 
object from the approach to this property. The 
architect of the church is Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt ; 











the builder, Mr. James Scanlan. The total cost 
will be 7,0001. 

TitaNiuM.—This metal has hitherto been 
found in only small quantities; it is said to be 
of the greatest service in hardening iron, and 


rendering it steel-like, or rather of a harder 
character than steel, and af the same time more 
flexible; and in rendering the surface of rails 
almost everlasting, as well as free from oxidisa- 
tion. Acompany is being established for mining 
it extensively. 
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100 years ago gave an interesting account of this 
church. Mr. Josiah Conder, speaking of it, and 
introducing what Pocock had written, says,— 
“ About six hours north-west of Aleppo, and to 
the north of the road, is the ruined convent of 
St. Simon Stylites, which, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, was very famous ‘as well on account 
of the devotion paid to this saint as for the 
spaciousness and magnificence of its buildings. 
Some say the saint lived here on the top of a 
pillar; others, that he lived on the top of the 
mountain for sixty-eight years.* The whole con- 
vent is above a quarter of a mile in length. 
‘The church especially,’ says Pocock, ‘is 
very magnificent. It is built in the form 
of ‘a Greek cross. Under the middle of an 
octagon dome are the remains of the famous 
pillar on which they say St. Simon lived for 
so many years. What remains of it was 
hewn out of the rock, that is, the pedestal, 
which is 8 ft. square, and a very small part of 
the column. The part of the cross to the east of 
this was the choir, at the east end of which are 
three semicircles, where, without doubt, there 
were three altars’ (they were not altars, but 
an altar, the prothesis, and the diaconacon)— 
‘and the entrance to them are adorned with 
reliefs. The whole church is of the Corinthian 
order, which is executed in the best proportion 
under the octagon dome ;’ — (writing 1 ,200 years 
after Evagrius, Pocock makes especial mention 


sence the approaching fétes. The city itself is 
beginning to bristle with innumerable flag- 
staffs, with gilded heads, destined to hold the 
national banners,—those of the “ Contadi,” (or 
divisons of the town,) &c. The statue, to be 
inaugurated on the 14th, the first day of the 
festival, is being now raised to the top of the 
pedestal prepared for it in the Piazza Sta. Croce. 
The piazza is covered around the statue, almost 
to the houses, with flooring, on which seats are 
raised, for those persons who form the procession 
onthe 14th. Theopen space between the buildings 
of the Uffizi is being prepared for the people’s ball, 
on the night of the 16th. Libraries and depo- 
sitories of archives have been searched for rare 
editions of Dante’s works, and all memorials 
relating to him, or any persons or subject of 
interest mentioned by him in his works, or con- 
nected with him. These are to be exhibited in 
the Bargello during one of the three days of 
the festival, and will be to many the chief 
attraction offered. Other towns of Italy, in 
which different periods of Dante’s eventful life 
were passed, and Ravenna, where he died and 
was buried, will also commemorate the day, with 
all available and appropriate honours. 

In Florence, the birthplace of the greatest 
poet of his time, and, according to some authori. 
ties, the abode of his ancestors so early as the 
eighth century, will be concentrated, during 
these three days of festivity, all that is interest- 





of this fact, which Evagrius also particularly 
notices ;)— ‘but the other parts,’ continued | 
Pocock, ‘show something of the decline of | 
architecture.” ’’ It was a remarkable fact that | 
Mr. Paley, in drawing a diagram of the form | 
of the Church, made its court an octagon, | 
and that without any mention of it by Evag- 
rius, and without having seen the plans or} 
heard anything upon the subject. He did} 
so, he subsequently stated, when he came to | 
consider how the various parts mentioned | 


could best be brought together, and having in | of Dante, preceded by a procession of the repre- 
: 7 sentatives of the Italian municipality, literary 
Ely Cathedral. The photographs of the apse | and scientific academies, universities, colleges, 
would show its present state, and the meeting | societies, all with their respective banners, 
would see with what immense solidity the | through the principal streets of the city; illu- 
building must have been erected. He (the lec- | minations, music, choruses in honour of Dante 


his mind at the time the tower and lantern of | 


turer) trusted that now the way had been opened | 
up by the Count de Vogiié and Mr. Waddington, | 
the country would be even more fully explored. | 

hey had, however, left little for their successors | 
to do, as they possessed every qualification for | 
the task which they undertook and which they | 


‘those parts of the city through which the pro- 


ing to the antiquary and the artist, connected 
with the period in which Dante Alighieri lived. 
The programme now issued announces, that 
besides the numerous analogous decorations of 


cession will pass, on all those houses in which 
were born, lived, or laboured the most renowned 
citizens, shall their names be inscribed, and 
ornamented with trophies, laurels, and flowers. 
On the morning of the 14th, will take place, 
as we have said, the inauguration of the statue 


in the evening. 

Monday—in the morning, literary meetings 
in different localities; in the evening, a musical 
entertainment in hononr of Dante in one of the | 
theatres. 

On Tuesday there are so many different attrac- | 





had so successfully carried out. In the absence | tions for every hour of the day, that the ubiqui- 


of the Count de Vogiié he could only express | tous alone are likely to profit by them all. 


the satisfaction he (the lecturer) felt that it had | 
fallen to his lot to introduce to that large | 
audience these important and most interesting | 
discoveries. 


Mr. Beresford Hope, in proposing a vote of jects chosen from the “ Divina Commedia” of | 


thanks to the lecturer (which was subsequently | Dante, with recitations. PME PS 
carried by acclamation), said that one would} Opening of the Dante Exhibition in the Bar- 
have thought, from the thorough acquaintance | gello. ; See, 

with the subject manifested by the lecturer, that Then there will be a popular féte in the Cas- 


it was he, and not the Count de Vogiié, that had | 
made the explorations. It was saying little to | 
mention that those discoveries marked an epoch, | 
not merely in the history of architecture pure and | 
simple, but in the history of Christianity, and of | 
civilization itself. They had been as it were 
brought face to face with the recovered cities, 
and saw how much of teeming life they con- 
tained, and how high a state of civilization had 
been attained there; and, what was of more 
interest, that that teeming life was not the life 
of Pagandom, but of Christianity engrafted on 
the purest type of art. He had no doubt that 
the ground, once opened up, would be thoroughly 
investigated; and he hoped that when it was, 
the man to whom the credit of the discovery 
was due would not be forgotten in the later 
researches of those who came to reap the har- 
vest which he with so much labour had sown. 








THE APPROACHING DANTE FESTIVAL. 


Tue Dante Festival, to celebrate the sixth 
centenary of the birth of the great Italian poet, 
is now occupying the attention of all classes in 
the capital of Italy. Strangers are flocking in 
from all parts : rumours are heard that crowned 
heads are expected to honour with their pre- 





* May not both statements have been correct ? May he 
not be conceived to have ‘‘ passed his celestial life,’ of 
entrancement, by night, on the top of the pillar; and his 
ordinary or terrestrial life either on the mountain or 
elsewhere? Such an arrangement would have at least 
been less preposterous and impossible than the common 
idea as to St. Simon Stylites.—Ep, B. 





The most interesting will be the assembly of 
confraternities of artisans, and benefit societies 
with their respective insignia. 

“ Quadri Viventi” tableaux vivants, the sub- 


cine (the Hyde Park of Florence) in the after- 
noon. 

Horse races. The people’s ball in the even- 
ing. Picture galleries, theatres, horticultural 
gardens. All to be opened to the people during 
the three days. The King of Italy will of course 
be present at the uncovering of the statue and 
the greater part of the festival. 

Although, as is most evident, all tends to 
make the approaching festival a festa del popolo, 
still there will be much to gratify the eye and 
instruct the mind of the laver of archeology. 








ON DEFENCES AGAINST EPIDEMIC 
VISITATIONS. 


Mr. Epwin CuHapwick recently paid a visit 
to the neighbourhood of Salisbury, and, by 
invitation, examined the new drainage works in 
that city. There was a city meeting, to hear an 
address from him on these works, the result of 
the formation of which we have already noticed 
in the Builder. Mr. Chadwick also treated of 
the means of meeting epidemic visitations. The 
mayor was in the chair, and the meeting was 
attended by the members for the city, the clergy, 
and local medical authorities, together with the 
chief inhabitants of the city. 

In course of his address, Mr. Chadwick 
said :— 

‘The extraordinary epidemic which is spreading in 
Russia is described as the plague, and the poet is now 
generally admitted to be an intense hus. Medical 


officers who have served during plague visitations in the 
Levant have described to me hus cases with bu 


boes | Wales alone wo 





(which occasionally occur in this country during severe | 


epidemic visitations of typhus) ss identical with those 
they have dealt with at Maite and in the Kast as ‘the 
lague.” 

» Ts seepent to the new works which the city has. pro- 
vided for itself, and set an example to all other cities of 
what they may do for themselves, having examined them 
I can now state that, by the new system of what I c 
self-cleansing tubular drains and sewers, human fecal 
matter is no longer retained in cesspools, or in brick 
house drains, or in larger sewers of deposit, to stagnate 
and ferment, and give off foul emanations from beneath 
and amidst habitations, but is in a constant state of re. 
moval, and is removed before it can enter into advanced 
and noxious stages of decomposition. The excreta of the 
morning is received into the water with which every house 
is now provided. It is immediately removed in water, 
Before noon it is distributed in water. In its unfermented, 
and, as manure, in its unwasted condition, it is for the 
most part,—for this portion of the work is not quite so 
comp. as it might be,—exercising its fertilising power 
over the water meadows below the town. The sewage 
discharged from the old sewerage works of London and 
other cities into the sewers is putrid sewage generally a 
year old, flushed out in annual eleanings or by occasional 
storms. The fresh sewage constantly discharged from 
your new works may,—sometimes within little more 
than a week,— be converted into sweet-smelling grass,— 
— fed upon and returned to the town as enriched 
milk, By yournew mechanical ements of universal 
water-closet apparatas and self-cleaning house drains, 
and sewers in substitution of the ancient cesspools, you 
bave set a mechanical example to the British metropolis, 
with its thousand miles of man-sized sewers of deposit, 
which are only extended cesspools, costing twenty thou- 
sand pounds _ annum for intermittent cleansing ; you 
set an example to the French metropolis, which stinks, 
and in summer time is rendered uninhabitable to those 
who can get away from the emanations from the accumu- 
lations retained within its fosses or cesspits; to Man- 
chester, the city of middensteads; to Liverpool, with its 
sixty thousand cesspools, the most unhealthy in England : 
your mechanical example has gone far to show to such 
cities that at less than the annual! cost of cleansing those 
foul accumulations, the disgusting labour of the night- 
man and the vidangeur may = dispensed with. But with 
the engincering example, you present to them the vastly 
higher example of the sanitary results obtainable by the 
new mechanical power of household and civic cleansing. 
Your ancient city was, in the former entire ignorance of 
sanitary science, seourged with such plagues as that which 
now scourges the filth-encumbered city of St. Petersburg 
and the or — death-rate in the old and small-room 
houses was, so far as may be made out, about forty-four 
in a thousand—a rate such as yet prevails in the lower 
districts of New York, as well as in some of our older 
cities. By larger and somewhat better houses the death- 
rate was reduced. On examining the statistics of the 
nine years before the completion of the new works, it 
appeared that there was a fluctuation of the death-rate 
from twenty-two up to thirty-five in a thousand, or an 
average of about twenty-seven in 8 thousand exclusive of 
the cholera year. The fluctuation during the nine years 
since the completion of the new drainage works has been 
from twenty-five to fourteen in a thousand, or an annual 
average of twenty in a thousand; and to every case of 
death reduced, there will, as a general rule, be twenty 
cases of sickness reduced. In round numbers the average 
death-rate may be said to be reduced one-third, that is to 
say, it is now as if every third year were a jubilee year in 


| which there were no sickness and no deaths. The re- 


duction has been great in the deaths from foul-air diseases, 
as might be expected, but most marked in those which 
are intimately connected with moisture as well as foul 
air of which the deaths from phthisis have since drainage 
been reduced to an average of one-half that which pre- 
vailed before drainage. Your existing death-rate, I 
should say, shows that by your present sanitary works 
you have reduced the exposure of the population to ex- 
traordinary epidemics by about one-third. 

My more immediate object is to point out the simple 
ovallehihe means by which exposure, both to extraordinary 
and ordinary epidemics, may be still further diminished. 
Whatscever may be the causes of extraordinary epi- 
demics, the greatest intensity of the attack upon human 
beings is almost always found in certain localising con- 
ditions, The first renewed visitation of cholera in dif- 
ferent towns often appeared in the same streets, on the 
same sides, in the same houses, and sometimes in the 
same rooms, though the inhabitants had changed. In 
the course of my inquiries I met with one instance in the 
city of York, of a small court which, by tradition, was 
the spot where the great sweating sickness of 1485 ap- 
peared, then the great plague of 1664, then others, and 
the first visitation of cholera; the place was popularly 
called the ‘hagworm’s nest.’ The hagworm is a species 
of snake which haunts dung-heaps. We looked with 
interest to see whether the place was true to its tradi- 
tions in the second visitation of cholera, and we found it 
was 80. We know the chief localising materials for epi- 
demic eee, There is, as it were, the charcoal, the 
nitre, and the sulphur which exist in ordinary times in- 
ertly, till there come some atmospheric conditions, the 
light which creates the explosion and makes the ma- 
terials destructive. Some forms of extraordinary epi- 
demics we can create. In two prisons there were 
extraordinary epidemics of a dysenteric form; in both 
after a time, it was found that old sewers had burst and 
leaked into the wells from which the prisoners were sup- 
plied with water. In one prison there was an extraordinary 
epidemic of typhus. It was found that the antecedent 
was the clearance of the adjacent ancient moat, the wind 
having been slowly and steadily in the direction of that 

art of the prison where the epidemic first appeared. 

t was and is yet extensively a prevalent belief, that 
pestilence‘is brought into towns by tramps. The first 
outbreaks of fever are in common lode aaeuben, But 
where the provisions of the Lodging House Regulation Act 
have been duly enforced, where over-crowding has been 
prevented, where some means of ventilation for the 
sleeping-rooms have been enforced, water introduced into 
them, cesspools abolished, and means of cleanliness pro- 
vided, the inmates are far more free from fever than are 
the at bulk of the artisan class, the occupiers of 
week y tenements, to whom no such protection will be 
cone Rhy, As landlord legislators of the House of 
Commons. the sanitary measures, which have been 
accomplished in this city—a constant water supply, the 
abolition of the poison-pit, the cesspool, or the midden- 
stead, and complete house drainage works, and tubular 
sewers—were accomplished in London, and ail other cities 
towns, and ss the saving of life in England and 

d be upwards of one hundred thousand 
per annum. But if the sanitary condition of the wage 
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classes, or of the general population, were by the like 
attentions brought up to that of the populations of the 
institutions to which I have referred, the saving of life in 
England and Wales would be doubled, or would amount to 
nearly a quarter of a willion annually, 

To meet extraordinary as well as ordinary epidemics, 
the tried measures of public application beyond those 
already in operation in this city, are complete removal of 
all fermentable matter before it can enter into advanced 
stages of decomposition; to order the daily removal of 
all dung from stables and cowhouses, of garbage from 
slaughter-honses; to direct the re r cleansing of all 
piggeries, and where that cannot be done to have them 
removed; to see to the cleansing of all unpaved or badly 
paved surfaces, and where they cannot be immediately 
amended, they ought to be covered over with a layer of 
fresh soil, as also all accumulations of putrescent matter. 

During the last visitation of cholera our sanitary inspec- 
tors reported to us that the conditions of the houses of 
some town districts were utterly irretrievable, and the 
positions—as the mae: | phrase is—entirely untenable 
against the invasion. I had no hesitation with my col- 
leagues in ordering immediate removal of all the people, 
as men, women, and children might be ordered to a more 
safe position against bombardment by shot and shell, We 
borrowed tents for them from the Ordnance stores. The 
event justified the precaution in every instance; for there 
was not a new attack in the new positions. I remember on 
the occasion of ordering the population of the fishing-town 
of soe , in Cornwall, to be tented out, that some of 
the people, becoming tired of the new mode of life, went 
back to the town call immediately were attacked with pre- 
monitory symptoms; they then returned to the tents and 
got clear of the symptoms; went back again to the town 
and were again attacked ; returned to the tents and were 
put in a course of cure. 

The chief means, then, of warding off epidemics, to be 
laboured for everywhere, are these :—clean air in the 
streets; air clean from foul emanations beneath the sur- 
face, and from cesspools (which last you have by your 
drainage-works attained) ; air clean from foul emanations 
from uncleaned streets, and yards, and stables; air clean 
from overcrowding in living and sleeping-rooms, in schools 
and workshops; clean skins, clean body-linen, pure water 
distributed into every house, and proper channels for the 
constant removal of all foul and pate water from within 
the house. With these are of course to be combined a 
suflicieney of nutritious food, and proper clothing. But 
with the skin kept clean the people may go forth regene- 
rated, and armed as against an extraordinary pestilence, 
as well as against that which we have always with us. 

In the interests of sanitary science, I may thank the 


local authorities and your citizens, and amongst them Mr. | 





water supply of London with that of Manchester 
or Glasgow, either for the general use or for the 
purpose of extinguishing fires, there can be no 
doubt that the quantity of water for London will 
require to be increased to a great extent; and it 
is not likely that, when the Main Drainage plans 
are completed, much of this will be allowed to find 
its way into the Thames: in consequendée, the 
fresh water current of our chief river will be 
reduced to a material extent; and this process 
will be continued, unless new means be used, as 
years rollon. This is a matter for regret, par- 
ticularly when we consider that many other 
rivers are in @ similar state of change; and 
reflect that the inland streams are an important 
means of health, and form one of the chief charms 
of English scenery. But, without care and right 
management, many of these will in the summer 
heat become as dry as the water-courses of the 
East. In order to assist in preventing this, it 
would be an important step to provide a new, 
distinct, and sufficient water-supply for the 
nearly three millions of people who occupy the 
metropolitan district ; this number being about 
one-tenth of the entire population of Great 
Britain. 

Our readers know that from time to time 
attention has been directed to the Severn as a 
means of London water supply, and there do not 
seem to be many engineering difficulties in the way 
of this scheme; and often when looking at the wide 
expanse of this noble river as it passes through 
Dean Forest,* we have thought how useful would 
be the passage of such a portion as would give 
an unlimited supply of water in not only the 
rich but also the poor neighbourhoods of Lon- 
don; and that in the streets, as is the case in 
Manchester, we could have fire-cocks at such 
short distances from each other, and where the 
water was continually at such a high pressure, 


Middleton, Mr. Lambert, and other gentlemen, by whose | that the need of firo-engines could be frequently 


ersevering labours a great and beneficent example has | 
<n achieved for the general public. As adding to the | 


effect and influence of that example for the class of house- 
owners who are the chief opponents of sanitary measures 


in the notion of their expense and in ignorance of | 
their true economy, it is due to state that whilst life has | 
been improved by them, private property has been im- | 


proved also. The losses of rents by reason of inability to 


pay on account of disabilities from excessive sickness and | 
mortality have been diminished. I am assured that since | 


the new works have been brought into operation, it is | 


here, as it has been elsewhere, the demand for houses has | 

been restored, their value increased, and houses are now | 

difficult to be got. Sanitary science, skilfully applied by | 

works, whilst it saves the waste of strength and life, im- | 
” 

proves property. 


After several landatory speeches, an enthusi- 
astic vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Chadwick 
for his address. 








dispensed with, and the streets kept in an ad- 
mirable state of cleanliness. 

With an ample and cheap supply of water, 
laid on at a high pressure, many sanitary mea- 
sures would be brought into practice which 
are not now thought of. Amongst other 
matters, good might often be done in the 


summer-time, when sickness is prevalent, by | 


thoroughly washing the walls of those courts 
and alleys, in which disease is generated 
through dirty and neglected conditions. But it is 
surely needless to argue the advantages of plenty 
of water; and we therefore once more direct 
attention to the great Gloucestershire river, in 
the hope that in any future scheme of London 
water-supply the Severn may not be passed over 
without ample inquiry. We do not mention 


| this without reflecting upon the large interests 


THE WATER SUPPLY. 


| which are at present involved in the metropoli- 


|tan water question; but even these must not 


On former occasions we have directed atten- 
tion to the changes which were in progress in | 
many parts of this country, caused by the enor- | 
mous increase of the populations of towns, and by | 
the extensive system of drainage for agricultural | 
and other purposes, and also the increased de- | 
mand for the supply of this necessary of life | 
for sanitary purposes, and from the manner in 
which several streams and districts are affected, 
even at present. Some look with a degree of 
alarm for the future; but those of a more 
thoughtful and practical temperament are study- 
ing with care the aspect of affairs, and con- 
sidering now in parts of England the risk of a 
short and unwholesome water-supply. 

In order to show to those who have not thought 
much about this important subject, the way in 
which matters are working, we will glance at 
one or two illustrations. First, take the stream 
of the Thames, from which, during the last 
quarter of a century, immense volumes of 
water have been diverted for various purposes ; 
amongst these are the wholesale drainage 
of marsh lands, and tho collection of springs 
which, in the form of rivulets, would have 
found their way into the main stream, into 
reservoirs, for the supply of numerous towns, 
that, until recently, had no regular supply of 
water, either for domestic purposes, house and 
other drainage, protection from fire, &c. In some 
instances a considerable portion of this water 
finds its way into the Thames in a polluted form ; 
but it will not be long ere the sewage is pnt to 
more useful purposes, and a continued reduc- 
tion made in the volume of the river. 

For the supply of London, water is collected 
from various sources ; and large as is the quan- 
tity which is provided for daily use, it is in 
many ways inadequate for the gigantic require- 
ments of the metropolis. If we contrast the 





stand in the way of needfal improvement. And 
it is doubtful if, with all the new neighbouring 
aids which can be made available, the existing 


companies (unless they go to some distance | 


away), will be able to provide for the growing 
wants of the rapidly-increasing population. 








KESWICK IMPROVED. 


SaniTaRyY works are progressing in the north. 
The several town commissioners and local boards 
of health have either completed sanitary works, 
as at Lancaster, Penrith, Carlisle, and Keswick ; 
or they are in progress, as at Hexham; or 
commencing, as at Cockermouth, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Cleaton Moor, and at some other 
places. A branch line of railway is now in daily 
operation to and from Keswick, introducing 
many strangers to “the capital of the lakes,” 
even at this time of the year. A new hotel is in 
course of completion at the Keswick railway 
station, which hotel is to be opened very shortly, 
and will make up some eighty beds; there will 
also be the convenience and luxury of warm, 
cold, and shower baths, supplied with some of 
the purest water in the world, brought from the 
clay-slate surface of Skiddaw. The site of this 
hotel is one of the finest possible for scenery. 
There is a vast amphitheatre of valley, river, 
lake, and mountains, softened and blended by 
atmosphere and distance so as to give that ex- 
quisite charm which is so much admired by 
artists and by tourists. This hotel, if wisely 





* A line from London to the Severn, near Gloucester, 
is between 90 and 100 miles in length, 

+ Of course, in connexion with any such plan, intercept- 
ing the drainage of Shrewsbury, Worcester, Tewkesbury, 
and some other towns. 


and liberally managed, need not be di pendent 
on “ the tourist season” for its support. Many 
persons will take up their abode in it at all 


times of the year. Those persons who lave only 
visited the lakes during the tourist’s season 
know little of their charms. There are many 


days in winter and spring when vale an moun- 
tain are clothed in snow, and lakes and rivers 
bound by “ thick-ribb’d ice,” look more beautiful 
than when seen under summer or autumn skies, 
in the midst of tourist bustle and excitement. 
Then there are nights when the moon sheds her 
mild rays over the landscape, and turns rippling 
waters into the appearance of molten silver; or 
the clear expanse of sky is studded with con- 
stellations, and stars glitter with intense bright- 
ness. Let accommodation be offered, and nature 
will draw her votaries the year round. 

Keswick can now offer that prime requisite to 
the invalid, pure water; and a town sewered 
and drained in the most complete manner. Sani- 
tary works are, therefore, progressing in the 
north. Ambleside and Windermere must follow, 
or become partially deserted. Sanitary works 
will prove the best advertisement. 





BRITISH ARCH®OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 26th ult., Dr. James Copland, V.P., in 
the chair, Mr. J. T. Irvine presented an etching 
made by him of illustrations of Arcadian anti- 
quities, in the Museum of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. Lord Boston exhibited 
an intaglio in caleedony, a gnostic amulet with 
intaglio on each side of yellow jasper, and a 
minutely-carved cherry-stone, of a head lying in 
| & charger. It is of fine execution, and of the 





'sixteenth century. Mr. S. Cuming alluded to 
various cherry, plum, and peach stone carvings, 


forming rosaries, which were in the Duchess of 
Portland’s Museum, and some of which had been 
i stated to have’ been executed by Benvenuto 
Cellini. Many other exhibitions were made: 
and Mr. Augustus Goldsmid, F.S.A., then read 
@ paper on, and exhibited rubbings of brasses 
in, Tideswell Church, Derbyshire, which gave 
rise to a prolonged discussion by the author of 
the paper, Mr. Cuming, Rev. Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. Blashill, and others. The execution 
of the brasses was assigned to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The meeting was adjourned 
to the 10th of May, at half-past four p.m., for 
the election of the officers and council for the 
ensuing year, statement of accounts, &c. 














ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, DUBLIN. 


Tue new Church of St. Bartholomew, Dublin, 

(the first stone of which is to be laid by the 
| Archbishop of Dublin on the 10th of May,) is in- 
tended to provide church accommodation for a 
| new and important district of the estate belong- 
}ing to the present Earl of Pembroke, which is 
| being rapidly built over, and will become one of 
the best suburbs of Dublin. Towards this buiid- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have con- 
tributed 2,5001.; the trustees of the estate, 
1,0001.; and the rest is made up by private 
subscriptions. 

The Archdeacon of Dublin has undertaken to 
charge his benefice with 501. a year towards the 
endowment ; and the Archbishop of Dublin con- 
tributes the handsome donation of 500/., in 
aid of a fund for augmenting the endowment. 

The church will accommodate 550 adults; 
and the whole of the sittings are to be free and 
unappropriated. The internal length from east 
to west is 128 ft.; the width from north to south 
across the transepts is 77 ft.; the height of tower 
and spire, 160 ft. The church will stand ina 
central position between the Clyde and Elgin 
roads, the tower and spire being a very prominent 
object from the approach to this property. The 
architect of the church is Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt ; 
the builder, Mr. James Scanlan. The total cost 


will be 7,000. 














TiraniumM.—-This metal has hitherto been 
found in only small quantities; it is said to be 
of the greatest service in hardening iron, and 
rendering it steel-like, or rather of a harder 
character than steel, and at the same time more 
flexible; and in rendering the surface of rails 
almost everlasting, as well as free from oxidisa- 
tion. Acompany is being established for mining 
it extensively. 
{ 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, DUBLIN.——Mz. T. H. Wrart, Arcuitect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held at 
the House, in Conduit-street, on Friday, the 
28th ult. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
J. H. Christian. 

Mr. H. Lockwood, of 8, Euston-road, was 
elected a member of the Association. 

Mr. J. Lemon stated that the programme of 
the voluntary examination class had been settled, 
and that there would be three meetings in May, 
two in June, one in July, three in October, two 
in November, and one in December, the series 
terminating on the 11th of that month, when 
the subject would be “Gothic Architecture,” 
and the “ detail;” “ plan, section, &c., of wall of 
house five stories high, with flues, &c.’ The 
other subjects included in the programme would 
embrace geometrical drawing; carpentry and 
joining ; strength of materials; iron; heat, 
light, and ventilation; Classic architecture; 
valuations and compensations; masonry ; esti- 
mating artificers’ work ; mechanics ; and plumb- 
ing, painting, and glazing. Mr. Lemon added, 
that it would be desirable that members attend- 
ing the class should bring a subject for detail 
with them. The first would be a timber truss 
for an open roof. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews reported that about fifty 
members of the Association had, on the 8th ult., 
visited the new hotel at Charing Cross, in course 
of construction, under Mr. E. M. Barry; and 
that subsequently they had paid a visit to the 
church of St. Bartholomew, “West Smithfield, 
now in course of restoration, under the direction 
of Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, who had kindly made 
arrangements for the admission of members of 


who would otherwise prepare for the exami- 
nation. 

Mr. L. C. Riddett considered the letter most 
unsatisfactory, as it was not in fact an answer 
to the memorial. There was not, for instance, 
any reference to students having the use of the 
library of the Institute on payment of one 
guinea. 

A member inquired whether any answer had 
been forwarded to the letter just read, which he 
described as an extraordinary piece of composi- 
tion coming from a learned body. 

Mr. Mathews said, the letter (which bore the 
date April 26th) had only just been received, 
and that no answer had been sent to it. 

The Chairman said, he was certainly in favour 
of not allowing the matter to rest where the 
Institute appeared disposed to leave it. At the 
same time, he would recommend gentlemen to 
prepare themselves and go up for the examina- 
tion, but that the Association should not accept 
the answer of the Institute as final. 

Mr. Blashill quite agreed in the view taken by 
the Chairman, and recommended, that as many 
members as possible should go up for examina- 
tion. It ought not, he thought, to be forgotten, 
that they had many friends in the Institute who 
might be discouraged if the Association were 
to hold back. 

After some discussion, in the course of which 
a very general opinion was expressed that the 
answer of the Institute ought not to be con- 
sidered as final, more especially as a new council 
would shortly be elected, it was resolved that 





the Association. 


Notice was given for the approaching “ busi- , 
ness meeting ” of a motion to alter the hours of | 
} 


the Association to take drawings within the} meeting from half-past seven to eight o’clock, 


building. 


to Mr. Lewis, for the facilities they had extended | 
to the Association. 

Mr. Mathews stated that he had received a} 
communication from Mr. Burns, the architect of | 
the new mansion now in course of erection at 
Whitehall Gardens, for the Duke of Buccleuch, | 
stating that the works were not yet in a con-| 
venient condition for inspection, but expressing | 
his readiness at a future time to admit the! 
members of the Association to view them. 

A member inquired whether the report was | 


commenced at the former hour. 

Mr. T. R. Smith then read a paper on “ the} 
conduct of business.” 

It was announced that the next subject for the 
Class of Design would be the “ Interior of a} 
Belfry ;’ and that on the 26th instant, Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake would read a paper on “ Nuremberg.” 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting, April 11th, Mr. Hutton 





locomotive engines, designed by Mr. England, 
under the direction of Mr. C. E. Spooner, the 
engineer to the company, were placed upon the 
line, and having been found to be successful, two 
others were subsequently supplied. These four 
engines had run 57,000 miles up to February, 
1865, without leaving the rails. During the last 
autumn, the company carried passengers with- 
out taking fares, but at the commencement of 
the present year the line was regularly opened 
for passenger traffic. In ascending from Port- 
madoc, the passenger-carriages were drawn by 
the engines with other vehicles, the passenger- 
carriages being placed between the empty slate 
trucks, which were always last in the trains,’and 
the goods waggons which were next behind the 
tender. In descending, the loaded slate trucks, 
with empty goods trucks attached behind them, 
ran first in a train by themselves: the engine 
followed, tender first, and the passenger vehicles 
brought up the rear, with a break in front, but 
detached from the engine and tender, and at a 
little distance behind them. The speed was 
limited to about six miles an hour in passing 
round the sharpest curve, and to ten miles an 
hour on other parts of the line. 

The author conceived that the employment of 
locomotive engines on this little railway, and its 
opening for passenger traffic, were not only 
highly interesting experiments, but were likely 
to be followed by important results. Although 
there were still, doubtless, numerous districts 
where railways on a gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., might 





the letter should be referred to the committee of | 


be profitably made, yet there were also many 
others in which lines of cheaper construction 
| were required. 

It was, however, illegal at present to construct 
any passenger lines in Great Britain on a nar- 


| rower gauge than 4 ft. 8} in., or in Ireland than 
| experience having proved that business was not | 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Barry and | 


5 ft. 3 in. Consequently, it would appear to be 


| desirable to endeavour to obtain the repeal ; or 


at least a modification of the provisions, of the 
Act 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 87, which regulated the 
width of the gauge of passenger lines, as there 
was now an increasing demand for railways of a 
minor class. 








OUR THEATRES. 


Tue sole advantage which can be claimed for 
the theatres of the ancients over modern ones, 


correct, that the mansion in question had been | Gregory, V.P., in the chair, the paper read was | is that they were not at all of a tindery consti- 


purchased by Government with a 
conversion into a public office. 
The Chairman said he believed such to be the 
fact. 
Mr. L. W. Ridge announced that on Saturday, | 


a 2-ft. Gauge, with sharp Curves, and worked 


by Locomotive Engines,’ by Captain H. W.| ; % : 
| been carried off. Yet, with that single exception 


Tyler, R.E. 


This line was designed to facilitate communi- | 


view to its}on “The Festiniog Railway for Passengers, as | tution,—not in the least liable to be attacked by 


a sudden mortal inflammation in the bowels, by 
which disorder more than one theatre has lately 


in their favour, those venerable archaic theatres 


the 6th instant, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, it | cation between the principal slate and other | must be confessed to have been most bunglingly 
was proposed that the members should inspect! quarries in the county of Merioneth and the | contrived, or rather not contrived at all, to pro- 
the new model dwelling-houses for the poor| shipping places, and for the conveyance of} duce anything like scenic illusion and stage 
erected by the trustees of Mr. Peabody’s gift| coals and other heavy articles to the quarries; effect. For expressing my not very flattering 
in Green Man’s-lane, Essex-street, Islington,| and mines. As in 1932, when the Act for its; opinion of primitive theatres thus unceremo- 
under the direction of Mr. Derbishire. | construction was obtained, the population ‘was niously, I ought, perhaps, to make apology ; yet, 

Mr. Mathews brought under notice a letter! very limited, the line was laid out in an econo- | as that might detain me too long, I pass on to 
which had been received from the Royal Insti-| mical manner, with a width between the rails of | the rather invidious question : after all our ex- 
tute of British Architects on the subject of the| 2 ft. only. It commenced at Portmadoc, andj perience, and undoubtedly great, even vast, 


memorial presented by the Association in refer- 
ence to the voluntary examinations. The letter | 
stated that the memorial had been laid before | 
the council at their last two or three ‘meetings, | 
and that after careful consideration the honorary | 
secretaries were instructed to state as follows :— | 





“‘The names of all passed candidates would be re- 
printed (in the same manner as the prize-list) year by 
year in the Transactions of the Institute. Thus one of 
the chief points of the memorial, we hope, will be made 
satisfactory. The others, it seems, can hardly be now 
proms) mg as the regulations have been circulated so far 
and wide as applying to next year. But this is only one 
out of many reasons which have led the Council to post- 
pone the further consideration of the suggestions till after 
the next examination. It is hoped that the discourses 
now being delivered at the Institute on subjects peculiarly 
connected with examination papers, and the readiness the 
Council always shows to listen to every suggestion from 
those proposing to be examined as well as from the ex- 
aminers and others engaged in conducting the examina- 
tion, will prove the increasing interest of the Council in 
the matter of the voluntary examination. In order to 
make them again successful it is only necessary for the 
students to offer themselves in sufficient numbers for the 
regulations to be properly carried out.” 


The Chairman said, that in his opinion this 
communication was a most unsatisfactory one. 
The first portion, it was true, conceded what had 
been asked in the memorial, but the remaining 
portions of that document had been entirely 
shelved. 

Mr. Ridge observed that there was an idea 
prevalent among architectural students that 
there would be no use in going up for the 
examination this year as the whole matter would 
have to be reformed next year. This considera- 





tion, no doubt, operated in the minds of many 


after passing along the Traeth Mawr embank- | 
ment, it ascended to the mountain terminus at | 
Dinas, the level of which was 700 ft. above the 
station at Portmadoc, by an average gradient of 
1 in 92, for 124 miles, the total length of the 
line being 13 miles. The steepest gradient on 
the portion now used for passengers was 1 in 
79°82, and on that traversed by locomotive 
engines 1 in 60. Some of the curves had radii 
of 2, 3, and 4 chains. The maximum super- | 
elevation of the outer rail on 2-chain curves was | 
2} in. for a speed of 8 miles an hour. The esti- | 
mated cost of the line was 24,185/., but the 
parliamentary capital was raised to 50,1851. 

The quarries being situated at different alti- 
tudes in the mountains, the slates were first 
brought down the quarry inclines to the rail- 
way, and the trucks were collected until fifty or 
sixty had accumulated to form a train, which 
was then allowed to run down by gravity. Until 
the year 1863, the empty trucks, or those loaded 
with coals, goods, furniture, materials, machi- 
nery and tools for the quarries and the neigh- 
bourhood, were drawn up by horses, who tra- 
velled down with the trains, as on mineral or 
colliery lines in the north of England. As the 
traffic increased, the line was gradually im- 
proved, by flattening the curves, by making 
better gradients, and by improvements in the 
permanent way, and as the trade still continued 
to progress, the practicability of employing loco- 
motives was constantly discussed. The apparent 
difficulties caused the idea to be more than once 








abandoned ; but ultimately, in June, 1863, two} 


improvements in theatre building, have we at 
last reached that unfortunate full stop and ne 
plus ultra beyond which further advance is quite 
hopeless? Notwithstanding the perfection to 
which scenery and spectacie have been brought, 
the importance attached to, and the expenditure 
lavished upon them, the arrangement of ou 
theatres is, and is likely to continue to be, such 
that the stage decorations can be seen—as far 
as seen at all—only to a very great disadvantage 
by a very large proportion of the visitors. 

The evil is not irremediable : on the contrary, 
the cure for it is obvious enough; but perhaps 
it will be thought too much akin to the wisdom 
of teaching children how to catch birds by merely 
putting salt on their tails; for the remedy 
resolves itself into the simple artifice of putting 
all financial considerations, with their attendant 
obstacles, entirely aside. 

It is palpable to common sense that every one 
should be seated, not only directly facing the 
stage, so as to have a clear view of it—which, 
by the by, was not the ‘case in the arrangement 
of an ancient Greek theatre,—but likewise, as 
nearly as possible, on the same level as the stage 
itself. Yet how is this simple common-sense 
rule attended to? or what would be the conse- 
quences if it were? Why, at one fell swoop, 
away go all side-boxes and the acrobatic tiers of 
these or any other boxes, where those so un- 
luckily placed and piled up to the very ceiling 
might be termed wall-flowers, of which Royalty 
itself is made one, being thrust into almost the 
very worst situation for obtaining anything like 
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a proper view of the actual stage and its scenery. 
In looking, or even pretending to look, at a 
picture, no one places himself so as merely to 
glance at it; but in theatres as hitherto ar- 
ranged, full more than half of those who are by 
a sort of legal fiction supposed to be spectators, 
can obtain no more than a mere glimpse of the 
stage, and that only by squinting or looking 
quite askance and askew ; for were they to look 
straight forward, they would see only their 
opposite neighbours across the pit. Nearly sixty 
years ago, Thomas Hope, of ultra-Classic and 
architectural memory, animadverted very strin- 
gently on the grossly-preposterous arrangement 
of modern theatres, in which the boxes are 
sometimes continued nearly up to the curtain, 
to the no small detriment of the general effect, 
for there should always be a neutral ground 
between the audience and the actors. The in- 
convenience is further increased when there are 
numerous tiers of these, in which visitors are 
piled up to the very ceiling,—consequently have 
to look down on the heads of the performers,— 
and of the stage can see very little more than 
the floor. Nor is that all; for, in case of an 
alarm of fire, the staircase becomes choked up 
by people rushing down frantically from every 
tier and landing. 


at any rate, there being no means—at least, 
yet adopted—of so contracting the stage open- 
ing as to reduce it in the dimensions of both 
height and width to those of an ordinary-sized 
room. Those who can gulp down the extrava- 
gance of a room in a cottage as big as a barn, 
can surely be in no danger of being choked by 
attempting to swallow the marvellous yet indis- 
putable fact that, upon the stage, people can 
come on and go out through walls. Desisting 
from further remarks ‘of this kind, I will now 
add no more than that, however great the 
artistic talent displayed in them, the productions 
of the scene-painter are only ephemeral, and 
known to his contemporaries alone. This, at 
least, might, in some measure, be corrected by 
the worthiest of them being rescued from oblivion 
by the graver, when, refined by sobering down, 
and stripped of all stage drawbacks and incum- 
brances, they would, without retaining aught of 
the stagy, preserve to us all the genuine essence 
of the scenic. Art-LOvER. 








ABSORBING WELLS. 


I sHoutp have replied last week to the de- 





With respect to scenery and its display, great 
depth of stage is the reverse of an advantage : 
it considerably increases the difficulty of closing 
in the stage by those scraps and fragments of 
scenes technically called “ wings,” which at the 
best are only awkward expedients and make- 
shifts, which, being unavoidable, must be ex- 
cused and overlooked. By some,—surely rather 
commonplace and unimaginable sort of per- 
sons,—it has been pointed out as a very gross 
and palpable absurdity, that in scenes represent- 
ing rooms those who enter seem to pass through 
the walls. Yet, taking it at its worst, that 
absurdity which appears to scandalize matter-of- 
fact people is a mere trumpery peccadillo in 
comparison with the outrages against probability 
in other respects which are so complacently 
tolerated and condoned. For what can be more 
contrary to verisimilitude than that people 
should let their visitors burst in upon them un- 


announced; and then, instead of so much as | 


offering them a chair, leave both them and them- 
selves to keep standing up and stalking about 
while they are talking? Is there not a very 
strong touch indeed of the ultra-absurd when 
one of the persons on the stage suddenly turns 
his or her back upon the others, and, advancing 
out of the stage framing nearly up to the foot- 
lights, becomes attacked by a perfect paroxysm 
of vocality ? Is that at all in consonance with 
any other nature than what might be looked for 
within the walls of Bedlam? The prosaic dul- 
lards whose minikin criticism just enables them 
to detect a soupgon of the improbable, if not 
impossible, when the performers are made to 
make their entrances and exits through the 
walls of a room, might as well go just a step 
further, and try to convict Shakspeare of being 
unfaithful to nature; for never.did any of our 
tichards or Henrys express themselves in any- 
thing like the splendid diction he has put into 
their mouths,—to say nothing of the more potent 
emphasis of poetical ideas which he has attri- 
buted to them. In the drama and upon the 


stage the aim at reality may be carried too far. | 


Without conventionality and exaggeration we 
should get little better than the naturalness of 
tame insipidity ; and the sparkling dialogue of a 
Congreve or a Sheridan ought to be condemned 


as decidedly extravagant, and grossly overstep- | 


ping the modesty of nature; for never, except on 
the stage, did people keep up an uninterrupted 
flow of diligently elaborated wit ; wherefore they 
may, perhaps, without any violent effort of the 
imagination, be supposed to be there fully 
capable also of entering a room by passing 
through its- walls, especially if made of such 


fence of the absorbing well at Barnet contained 
|in Mr. Blenkarn’s last letter, but wished first to 
| communicate with one of the gentlemen whose 
/name he gave in that letter as an authority for 
‘the statement that the water arising from the 
| sands under the London clay was impure. Before 
| I constructed the artesian well and water-works 
|at Braintree, Mr. Prestwich so correctly indi- 
/cated the depth of the different strata through 
which we should pass, and the depth at which 
the water would be obtained, that I have entire 
|confidence in his ability; and if he had sanc- 
|tioned Mr. Blenkarn’s statement, although I 
| know of more than twenty wells which derive a 
| supply of good water from this source, I should 
have hesitated in repeating my conviction as to 
the purity of the water from the Thanet sands ; 
‘but I find that there is no foundation for the 
assertion that any such opinion has been given 
| by him. 
| The other positions taken up by your corre- 
|spondent are so extraordinary that I cannot let 
them pass. He justifies the passing of sewer- 
water into the Thanet sands by the opinion 
that “by the action of the sands the deleterious 
ingredients held in solution become deoxidized, 
and in that condition perfectly harmless ;” 


has a direct tendency contrary to that of render- 


ing the subterranean water impure ;” or, in| 


other words, that the sewer-water, loaded with 


organic matter and either ammonia or nitrogen, | 
has a tendency to purify the main springs. If, 


he really believes this, why does he think it so 


important that the artesian well at Barnet | 
should be at a distance of 900 yards from his | 
pure water inlet? If the subterranean waters | 
are purified by the introduction of impure water, | 
why not urge the Chipping-Barnet Local Board | 


| to form absorbing wells on the line of the ditch 

that passes within 40 ft. of his artesian well, so 
that the inhabitants using the water may have 
without fail the benefit of the sewer-water that 
runs along that water-course ? 

How is it, if the Thanet sands are so adapted 
| to purify the sewer water that is let into them, 
| that they do not have the same effect on the 
water that saturates them, and which he asserts 
to be impure? 

With regard to the distance of the absorbing 
| well from the artesian well, I do not consider 
| 900 yards a great distance; and if, as he states, 


| the dip of this stratum of sand is from north to 


south, the artesian well at the Colney Hatch 
Asylum will have the benefit of the purification 
arising from the influx of sewer water at New 


| Barnet. 


papery penetrable stuff as are the partitions of a| I am not aware that I have claimed to be the 
London house. This last remark — an ungra- | first who has used the sewer water for irrigation 


cious one, perhaps, it is—lands me again upon 
the difficult problem of either improving the 


constitution of side scenery—that is, the stage | 


wings—or else getting rid of them altogether, 
which last expedient has been had recourse to 
by building up the sides of a room-scene; also 


| purposes. Before making the plan for the 


Croydon irrigation fields, I visited all the irriga- 
tion works at Edinburgh and other places then 
in operation; and I claim the credit of design- 
ing works within a few miles of the metropolis 
on a different plan from any before laid out, and 


furnishing it, though in a queer sort of way, and | which, if worked properly, will create no nui- 


covering the floor with carpeting, or what may | 


pass for such; but, after all, with so little suc- 
cess that the very best managed attempt of the 
kind has as yet proved no better than a very 
painstaking bungle, though to the eyes of the 
galleries it might show us the fac-simile of a 


sance. I should like to know! where Mr. Blen- 
karn carried out irrigation works more than 





twenty years since. If they were satisfactorily 


| planned, I regret that he should have adopted a 
| different mode of overcoming the sewer-water 


‘nuisance—a plan involving such serious conse- 


handsome drawing-room,—a tolerably large one | quences, and needing an array of chemical terms 


to allay the alarm that must be caused to all 
owners of artesian wells by this scheme. 

I suppose that Mr. B. claims to be the in- 
ventor of absorbing wells; but from the note at 
the foot of my former letter, it appears that in 
France the same attempt to poison the main 
springs has been made, but that the Govern- 
ment, acting under the advice of eminent 
scien tific men, have put limits to the adoption 
of this method of getting rid of the sewer- 
water. 

I cannot conclude this letter without saying 
that there are very few places where the irriga- 
tion system cannot be carried out both with 
profit and freedom from any annoyance; and 
Barnet is not, in my opinion, one of these excep~ 
tions. 

JAMES FENTON. 





THE JUNIOR CARLTON CLUB. 


TuE Committee of the Junior Carlton Club 
have completed the purchase of freehold property 
on the north side of Pall-Mall, having a frontage 





and | 
that “ the introduction of filtered sewage-water | 


| of 121 ft. in Pall-Mall, and a similar frontage in 
| St. James’s-square, by a depth of 65 ft., exclusive 
| of areas, upon which it is intended to build a new 
| Club-house, according to the plans which have 
| been made by Mr. David Brandon. The build- 
| ing will be begun as soon as arrangements may 
| be completed with the tenants who at present 
occupy the houses upon the site. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Gateshead.—A report from Dr. Robinson, the 
| newly-appointed officer of health for Gateshead, 
reveals a frightful state of things with regard to 
the sanitary condition of this borough. In one 
| of the busiest thoroughfares of the town, upwards 
_of two hundred persons are located in dwellings 
| unprovided with water-closets and undrained ; 
| and other districts are not much better off. It 
| is considered surprising, high as the rate of 
mortality has been from typhus fever and other 

diseases engendered by filth and bad living, that 
‘the mortality has not been still higher. The 
| Council are now determined to do what they can 

to improve matters, by reminding landlords that 
| “ property has its duties as well as its rights.” 

North Shields —The chairman of the Tyne- 
mouth Board of Health, with several of the com- 
mittee, have made an inspection of the lanes, 
j alleys, and premises, from the Low Lights to 
Milburne-place, and orders will be forthwith 
| given to all owners of property to remove every 
description of nuisance ; to flag, cleanse, and 
pave the courts and yards; and, in default, the 
Corporation will do the work, and recover the 
expense from those liable to pay. A deputation 
from the Board of Health inspected the cottage- 
houses at Whitehill Point, occupied by pitmen, 
and they found that, out of about thirty cottages, 
typhoid fever had been existing for some months, 
more or less, in over twenty of the houses. The 
drains were in a very dangerous state, so much 
so, that the stench, during the summer of last 
year, in some of the houses, was intolerable. The 
Board has given notice to those responsible, to 
have the premises forthwith put into a more 
healthy condition. 

Spalding.—A letter by the Vicar of Whaplode 
on the Russian plague has called attention to 
the abominable pits of mud in his constantly 
fever-stricken parish. These abominations have 
cost thousands of pounds, and yet no effort is 
made to abolish the nuisance. 

Birkenhead. — Pig-keeping here is a great 
nuisance. On a piece of ground in Market- 
street, a great number of pigs are kept in styes. 
The stench is very bad, and there has been a 
great number of cases of fever in the neighbour- 
hood. The houses are in a filthy state and over- 
crowded. In twelve houses there are living 145 
persons, and sleeping-rooms are built over privies. 
Some of the pig-keepers are being brought before 
the magistrates and fined. 

Kilkenny.—Typhus fever of a very virulent 
type has been seriously on the increase of late 
in this city. The Blackquarry district, where 
the fever first broke out, is now quite clear of 
the disease ; but it is particularly rife in Upper 
Patrick-street and Queen’s-hill, and also counts 
many victims in the various lanes through the 
city. The mayor has been getting the lanes and 
suburbs lime-washed, and intends to apply to 
the Town Council for an additional sanitary 
inspector. 
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COST OF SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE 
COTTAGES. 


WitH reference to Mr. Sinclair’s letter in the 
Builder of the 29th ult., I feel called upon, as the 
author of the design referred to, to state that 
the plans and specification, upon which the esti- 
mates obtained by Mr. Sinclair were based, were, 
as indicated in his letter, prepared by me, and 
embodied not only the improvements and addi- 
tions suggested by the judges in their report, 
but also such other improvements as had occurred 
to me since the preparation of the original 
design, in order to make them complete in every 
respect, without special regard to the estimated 
cost. It cannot therefore be expected that the 
estimated cost of the original design will bear a 
favourable comparison with the tenders obtained 
by Mr. Sinclair for the altered and improved 
plans and specification furnished to the 
company. 

Imay mention that, further than the prepa- 
ration of the said plans and specification, I was 
not professionally employed, being quite unac- 


not because, had I chosen to disregard the con- 
ditions, I could not have designed as good a 
cottage as the premiated one. And what I know 
of my own design, I know also of the designs 
of several of my friends in the Association. 
Would it not be, sir, satisfactory to the 
Society of Arts, finding (as they now must), 
that they have premiated an ineligible design, to 
be helped out of their difficulty by having 
access to a design which can be done for their 
money? If so, I believe I can answer for the 
competitors from the Association, that not for in- 
dividual credit, but for the credit of their 
Society, on which they feel a very undeserved 
slur was cast, they, or as many of them as are 
now accessible, will place their designs at the 
disposal of the Society of Arts, for some com- 
petent judge, other than those who advised the 
course which the Society unfortunately adopted, 
named by the Society of Arts, and approved by 
the committee of the Association, to select the 
best for publication, on condition of their giving 
the money prize to our library, and the medal to 
the author of the design, and publishing it with 





quainted with the locality where the cottages 
were intended to be erected, and the nature of | 


the site, and had not even heard the result of | 


the tenders until observing Mr. Sinclair’s letter. 
Unquestionably the tenders obtained by Mr. | 
Sinclair are high. Had a greater number of 
builders in the immediate neighbourhood, and in 
a much smaller way of business, been applied to, 
the result would, I have little doubt, have proved 
more satisfactory. 
I have lately had occasion to obtain several | 
estimates from local builders for similar cottages | 
which I am now erecting upon an estate on the | 
borders of Kent and Surrey (about nine miles | 
across country from the nearest railway station), | 
the result of which I beg to subjoin :— 


R. Ward, Warlingham............ £312 0 Oa pair. | 
Kesterton & Head, Lingfield... 28710 0 ,, 


R. Bellchambers, Westerham 285 0 0 ,, 
F. Shorter, Edenbridge ......... 25918 O ,, 
G. Crane, Cudham (accepted) 216 0 0 ,, 


These estimates, however, were framed upon | 

@ plan and specification embracing the improve- 
ments suggested by the society, besides plaster- 
ing and colouring to walls (not included in my 
original estimate), but with certain modifica- 
tions in regard to the offices; i.¢., dispensing 
with the W.C. apparatus, lead pipes, cistern, 
force-pump, and well, and substituting a rain- | 
water tank, 5ft. diameter and 8 ft. deep, with | 
pump, privies, and cesspool at end of garden, 
and including the cost of a piggery to each | 
cottage, which, however, has been dispensed | 
with in the tender accepted. Neither the timber | 
for the roof nor the cartage of materials is | 
included in the contract, the value of which, | 
| 


when added to the lowest estimate, will represent | 
@sum close upon 260l., the actual cost of the | 
cottages per pair to the proprietor, bearing a) 
favourable contrast with the average cost of | 
good cottages, with similar conveniences, stated | 
in the report of the judges previously referred to. | 

It will be observed, that the locality where | 
these cottages are being built is by no means | 
easy of access: and it may be reasonably 
inferred, that under more favourable circum- 
stances a considerable saving might be effected | 
in the carriage of materials, an item of much | 
importance in cottage building. 


| 


JOHN Brircn. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS COTTAGE COMPETI. 
TIONS AND THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


S1zx,—The letter from Mr. Sinclair which you 
published in your last, showing that the prize 
cottages which were to be built for 2001.'a pair will 
cost nearly 4001., does not in the least surprise 
me. It is too late now to agitate the question of 
the revision of an unjust decision ; but I think it 
would be wrong to allow the subject thus mooted 
to be dropped, without renewing in your columns 
the protest that the members of the Architectural 
Association made at the time against the double 
injustice of depriving them of any premium, and 
giving one to a design manifestly ineligible. 
For, sir, though the prize design was not within 
the margin, many of our designs (and good 
cottages, too) were within it. I know cottages 
from my design could be built, where materials 
were to be had at the prices stipulated for— 
2001. a pair; for I had a tender from a highly 
respectable builder to do it. I fully admit that 
my cottage was not so picturesque nor the rooms 


| his name and address, and the words “ Member 


of the Architectural Association.” I may be 
mistaken, but I think the Association men 
would all agree to this; and I think such a pro- 
ceeding might be of real use to the cause of 
cottage improvement, and might also go far to 
efface feelings of dissatisfaction, which ought 
not to exist, but which I believe do exist between 
two societies, unequal, indeed, in influence and 
magnitude, but not on that account the less 
fitted for friendly relations. 
A MEMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 





COMPETITIONS. 
Brighton Workhouse Site-—There were twenty 


|competitive plans for laying out the present 


workhouse site for building purposes, so as to 


| produce the greatest amount of revenue to the 


parish. The committee selected the design 
bearing the emblem of “The Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle.” 
ground would yield, if laid out according to this 
plan, was estimated at 38,114]. The author of 
the plan is Mr. J. Dallimore, of Richmond-place, 
Brighton, a gentleman who was for many years 
foreman to Messrs. Cheeseman, builders. 

Queen Adelaide's Dispensary, London.—A de- 
sign by Messrs. Lee & Long has been selected. 

Ipswich Town-hall.—The town council have 
unanimously resolved to adopt plans by Messrs. 
Bellamy & Hardy, of Lincoln, for the proposed 
town-hall, with such modifications as the com- 
mittee may deem advisable. 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


In Nottingham, the building trades have 
entered upon another strike, almost before com- 
mencing the summer’s work. The bricklayers 
gave the master builders three months’ notice | 
last year for an advance of 6d. per day, to com- | 
mence on the Ist of May. The wages, prior to 
the advance, were 24s. per week. The masters | 
acquiesced to their request with the most friendly | 
feeling. This year, on the lst of May, the) 
bricklayers have struck work without giving the | 
slightest notice, for another advance of 6d. per 
day, making 6s. per week advance in twelve | 
months. The master builders think this a very | 
unjust strike ; as, by the bricklayers’ own laws, | 
they give three months’ notice of any alteration. | 

The strike of the joiners and carpenters of | 





Blackburn, which originated in a demand for an | 
increase of 2s. per week in their wages, has 
terminated, the master builders conceding the 
advance solicited. 

The masons in Barnsley have now been idle 
for some weeks, and there appears to be no im- 
mediate prospect of a resumption of work. What 
the men have struck for is an advance of 2s. per 
week on the present scale of wages, and the ex- 
tension of the breakfast time in winter from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. The masters 
having met the men, have offered to concede 
the 2s. advance, but refuse the ten minutes’ ex- 
tension of the winter breakfast time, unless 1s. 
of the advance be abated in consideration of 
such extension during the months for which it 
is required. 

A movement is on foot amongst the operative 
painters of Newcastle to obtain the Saturday 
half-holiday, and to have a wage of 26s. a week. 





s0 good as in the prize design; but that was 
solely because I did keep within the money, and 











* We have r eceived two other letters to a similar effect, 


The probable amount which the | 


me 


A strike has taken place among several of the 
trades in Paris, and has extended to the work- 
shops of M. Adolphe Viollet, contractor for the 
building of the new Opera House as well as for 
those going on at the Préfecture of Police. M. 
Viollet has inaugurated a new system of paying 
his men according to a certain measurement of 
the stones cut by each workman, the result of 
which is a reduction of two francs per day on 
their pay. The men struck work, and have 
given M. Viollet notice that, unless he can 
satisfactorily explain the motives of this change 
within three days, they definitively give up his 
service. 





SOME NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL 
LEDGER. 


Most people would be lost in the ocean of 
figures needed for the right keeping of the 
|nation’s accounts, which are so large and com- 
| plicated that we would almost doubt a Cocker 
'as to their management ; but year after year, 
| however, Mr. Gladstone sums them up, seem- 
| ingly to his own delight and also to the satisfac- 
|tion of others. It is impossible for us to enter 
| much into this account, but we will notice that in 

the year which expired on the 30th September, 
| 1864, the imports were 274,000,000/.; exports, 
487 ,000,0001.; showing an increase of 219,000,0001. 
(nearly one-half) since 1854. The railway com- 
panies receive 30,000,000). a year from the 
public, and they have added to the national 
| wealth to the extent of not less than 30,000,0004 
|ayear in addition. The expenditure of the year 
j}is given at 66,130,0001., and the income, about 
‘seventy millions sterling, will leave a surplus of 
over four millions. 

It is not easy to form a tangible estimate or 
idea of the enormous extent of these figures, or 
the varied and peculiar machinery by which the 
accountof them is managed,—of the departments 
by means of which the revenue is collected and 
disbursed, with such exactness, that in all those 
immense national accounts, the greatest as well 
as the most minute, should not be a shilling in 
error. There is, however, a difference of opinion 
as to the exact degree of care with which these 
books of the nation are kept; and many think, 
that with less adhesion to old-fashioned methods, 
we might, in the management of the notes of 
our gigantic revenue, not only effect a great 
saving of money, but also much simplify the 
accounts and render their thorough correctness 
more sure. It must, however, be admitted that 
the labour is a Herculean one ; for, putting the 
revenue at 70,000,0001. a year, in every hour of 














| both the day and night nearly 8,0001. sterling are 
| falling into the national treasury. But the great- 


ness of the amounts which have to be dealt with 


| by an English Chancellor of the Exchequer is per- 
| haps more clearly seen by such items as show 


that the reduction of 6d. per Ib. off the duty 
on tea will cause a loss to the revenue of 


| 2,800,0001. (the consumption in 1865-6 has been 


estimated at 92,000,000 Ib.) ; but the Chancellor, 
in consequence of the reduction in the price of 
this article, estimates the recovery of a quarter 
of a million from the above sum. 

The reduction of the duty on malt to an extent 
which would reduce the price of beer to the 
consumer by only a farthing a quart, would 
cause a reduction of revenue in the first year of 


| 2,480,0001., and in the second year of 3,360,0001. 


Respecting the consumption of beer, Mr. Glad- 


| stone says that in England, in 1722, there were 


6,000,000 barrels of beer consumed. The popu- 
lation then was just 6,000,000; so that there 


| was one barrel of beer for each head of the 


population. In 1832, the consumption of beer 
had declined, so that it was only about two- 
thirds of a barrel per head. In 1864 the old 
times were revived, and, with a population of 
20,000,000, the consumption of beer was about 
20,000,000 barrels. The Chancellor reckons that 
more than 40,000,0001. are laid out in beer by 
the population of England, and relates an anec- 
dote of the consumptive power in this way, 
which he would not have believed except upon 
the most undoubted authority. The subject of 
the story was a labouring man, whose ordinary 
vocations were on the river Thames. There 
was nothing peculiar in the heat or atmosphere 
in which he worked, but great muscular power 
and exertions were required. He met with an 
accident to his hand; and the treatment at one 
of the East London hospitals was not so satis- 
factory as the medical attendant expected, and he 
wished to open the hand once more ; but before 
he determined to perform the operation he was 
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anxious to know whether the man was, in every 
sense of the word, a temperate man, and was as- 
sured by the people that he was, and always had 
been, strictly so. “What is your consumption 
of beer?” was asked. The man said, “ Never 
more than eight quarts a day.” And on the 
medical gentleman inquiring what was the con- 
sumption of an intemperate man, if a temperate 
man was limited to eight quarts, he was told 
that an intemperate man drank from twelve 
to sixteen quarts aday. But if the population 
of England be taken in general, and the number 
of barrels of beer that are brewed in England also, 
and those barrels be reduced to quarts, and a fair 
deduction be made forthe population of Ireland and 
Scotland,—who, in proportion, drink very little 
beer,—and for women and young persons under 
fifteen years of age, who drink but a small pro- 
portion, it will be found that the quantity of 
beer consumed in England is not far short of 600 
quarts a year for every adult male. 

The duty upon malt was, in the last year’s 
estimate, stated at 5,800,0001., but has yielded a 
gam of 6,377,0001., or an excess of 577,000. 
beyond the sum expected. During the same 
time the duty on spirits was estimated at, 
9,650,0001.,—the actual produce was, however. 
10,173,0001., a sum over the estimate of 523,0001. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages which 
beset the foreign trade in paper, it is remarkable 
that in 1859 the amount of the raw material im- 
ported for making British paper amounted to 
13,700 tons : in 1862 it had risen to 20,480 tons ; 
in 1863 to 44,000 tons; and in 1865 to 67,000 
tons. 

In 1859 the total amount of trade with France, 
was 26,431,1001.: in 1864 it was 49,797,0001., 
showing an increase of 23,366,0001. 

We have remarked that nearly 8,0001. are, 
according to the present extent of our Govern- 
ment expenditure, paid into the exchequer every 
hour ; and of course in each week the sum paid 
is 1,344,000. and a few shillings. Great build- 
ings like St. Paul’s Cathedral could be erected 
for but a tithe of this sum alone. With this 
yearly income of seventy millions, seven thou- 
sand churches might be built, at a cost of 10,0001. 
each, or with the same sum 350,000 dwellings for 
the industrious and labouring classes might be 
reared, at a charge of 2001. for each home; and 
this, allowing an average population of five per- 
sons in each, would accommodate one million and 
three-quarters of people. The interest of the 
seventy millions at 5 per cent. per annum, 
would come to three millions and a half of 
money ; and with this rightly used, what wonders 
might be done in art and other education. To 
think, however of these and the many other 
ases to which a year’s revenue might be put, is 
but aérial castle building, which, although for 
the most part vague and unprofitable, does not 
at times fail to awaken pleasant and useful 
thoughts ; but the uppermost feeling is that of 
bewilderment at the huge income which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to dispose of. 








AN ICE-WELL IN PLYMOUTH. 


AN ice-well of large dimensions has been built in 
Plymouth lately, in Woolster-street, in connexion 
with the mayoralty stores, kept by Mr. J. Bigwood. 
This is the only ice-well of any size west of 
Bristol, and no cost has been spared to make it as 
efficient as possible. The floor of the building is 
cemented, and is constructed 1 ft. below the 
general level of the other parts of the building, 
and in addition to this it has been made to slant, 
in order to carry off the waste that arises from 
the melting of the ice into a pit, whence it is 
carried off into the sewers. The walls of the 
building are of peculiar construction, to suit the 
purposes for which it is built. The inside of the 
well consists of the wood-casing, made water- 

f by the application of certain articles, 
inside of which is 1 ft. of sawdust, the whole 
being inclosed by a stone wall of the thickness 
of 8 in. to 2 ft. The four sides of the building 
have this lining of sawdust, the amount of which 
material used may be estimated when it is known 
that its cost was 151. to 201. The inside of the 
well is of the following dimensions ;—30 ft. high, 
40 ft. long, and 20 ft. broad, enclosing a space 
of 24,000 ft., in which can be stowed very nearly 
1,000 tons of ice. Upwards of 800 tons have 


already been stowed away, the ice having been 
procured from Norway, and discharged from the 
Great Western Docks. The ventilation of the 
building has been well attended to. Over the 


several ventilators, which are opened or shut 
according to the dryness or humidity of the wind 
blowing. There are also ventilators in the side 
of the well, for the purpose of allowing of the 
escape of mist, &c., which arises from evapora- 
tion. There is a series of doors running the 
whole height of the well, which are opened as 
the consumption of the ice takes place. The 
whole of the doors are 6 in. thick, having a lining 
of sawdust. The appliances for the storing and 
for the removal of the ice are of a first-rate 
description, whilst the cleanliness of the ice is 
well looked after by the application of clean 
shavings to the ice, so as to prevent its coming 
in contact with the wood-casing. The amount 
of waste of the ice by evaporation, in consequence 
of the admirable construction of the well, does 
not amount to more than 15 or 20 per cent., 
which is ‘a small percentage for it in the sou- 
thern parts of England. The usual percentage 
of waste in small ice-houses in the neighbour- 
hood generally approaches as high as 75. It is 
stated that the cost of the well is 2,0007. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh. —Arrangements for the rebuild- 


Broughton-street have been completed. The 


pleted early in November next. 


for rebuilding the theatre, and has commenced 
operations. 
erected in West Register-street for Messrs. 
Cowan & Co., paper-makers, from designs by | 
Messrs. George Beattie & Son, architects. The | 
style is Venetian Gothic. The building has | 
fronts to the east, south, and west, and is four | 
stories in height above the street. It consists | 
of six stories, however, but one is below the level 
of the street, and the uppermost shows towards | 
the street only by gablet windows in the roof. | 
One feature of the building is a profusion of | 
carved work: no two capitals nor spandrels are | 
alike. The contractors are: for mason’s work, | 
Mr. J. Alexander; carpenter and joiner’s work, 
Mr. J. Gilfillan; cast-iron work, Messrs. J. 
Learmont & Co.; plumber’s work, Messrs. R. | 
Thomson & Co. ; slater’s work, Mr. Wm. Ander. | 
son; plasterer’s work, Mr. J. Annan; glazier’s | 
work, Mr. D. Conacher; brick work, Mr. H. 
Springall; and carved work, Mr. Wm. Pearce. 
Glasgow. — Trinity Congregational Church, 
built for the congregation under the pastoral 
oversight of the Rev. Wm. Pulsford, was opened 
for public worship on the 30th ult. The church 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. John 
Honeyman, jun., architect. The style of archi- 
tecture is Early Decorated. The plan is cruci- 
form, the transepts being merely short side aisles 
of two bays each, separated from the nave by 
arches resting on clustered shafts of polished 
Peterhead granite, having richly-carved capitals. 
An organ stands at the south end of the nave, 
and the pulpit at the north ; and there are gal- 
leries in the transepts only. The windows at 
the north end of the church are filled with mosaic 
glass, by Mr. D. Cottier. The framing of the 
roof is partly exposed to view and partly con- 
cealed by a plaster ceiling, which is divided into 
panels by the couples and purlins. The span- 
drels above and below the hammer-beams are 
filled with Gothic work, and the brass coronz 
which light the church are fixed on the ends of 
the hammer-beams. The extreme length of the 
church inside is 92 ft. 6 in., and the width at 
transepts is 80 ft. It is seated for about 900; 
but, by a slight change in the arrangement, the 
accommodation can be increased, if desired, by 
abont 100 sittings. Underneath the church is a 
spacious hall; also a manager’s room, vestry, 
beadle’s house, and other accommodation. The 
spire rises to the height of 180 ft. above the foot- 
path. The first floor forms the entrance porch, 
and is paved with Maw & Co.’s encaustic tiles. 
Above this is the ringing-chamber, where the 
machinery for ringing the peal of a set of six 
bells has been hung by Messrs. Naylor, Vicars, 
& Co. There is a good deal of stone carving on 
all sides of the building and in the interior, 
which has been executed by Mr. Wm. Mossman. 
The figures at the angles of the pulpit have been 
carved in wood by Mr. Grassby. The pulpit is 
of pitch pine, French polished, but it is not yet 
completed. The cost of the building will be 
about 7,0001. The mason-work was executed 





by Mr. James Connell. The contractors for other 
works were Mr. William Darrie, slater; Messrg. 
Ingleton & Philips, plumbers; Mr. Alex. Camp- 
bell, plasterer; Messrs. W. & P. M‘Lellan, gas- 
fitters. The clerk of works was Mr. William 
Kent. 

Hawick.—The successful contractors for build- 
ing the new bridge over the Teviot are Messrs. 
Marshall & Ballantyne. It is to be of ashlar 
work, and will have three elliptical arches. The 
contractors are to have the arches thrown b 
the end of August, and the whole work comple’ 
in October. The present bridge, which is incon- 
veniently steep and narrow, will be taken down 
immediately, and probably a foot-bridge will be 
thrown across the Teviot a little farther up to 
suit foot passengers till the new bridge is com- 
pleted. The contract amounts to 1,6701. 

Dumfries. — In the suburbs, residences are 
rapidly springing up in every quarter. Mr. 
M‘Kie, says the Courier, has resolved to sell or 
feu for building purposes the whole of that ex- 
tensive property belonging to him, known as the 
Queen-street Nursery-grounds, and extending 
from Shakspeare-street, on both sides of the 
New-road, to the Millburn. When the building 
sites are disposed of, it is Mr. M‘Kie’s intention 
to construct a new street from Shakspeare- 





ing of the Theatre Royal upon the old site at | 


A large new warehouse has been | Bta 
'on the south side of the High-street of Linlith- 








well is a spacious open loft, from which open | 


by Mr. James Grant, jun., and the wright-work 


street downwards to Mr. Crackstone’s cottages. 
At a distance of 122 yards from Shakspeare- 
street, this road will be intersected by another 


contracts have been accepted, and the contrac- | new street, entering from the New-road. 
tors are bound over to have the building com. | 
Mr. Robert | 
Hutchinson, builder, has received the contract | 


Linlithgow.—The new Sheriff Court Buildings 
have been formally opened for public business. 
They were begun in January, 1863, and erected 
from designs furnished by Messrs. Brown & 
Wardrope, architects, Edinburgh. They stand 


gow, a few yards west from the market-place, a 
number of old tenements having to be displaced 
to make way for them, one of which, tradition 
asserts, occupied the site of the house from the 
window of which the Regent Murray was shot 
by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, while passing 
through the burgh, in 1570. The main edifice 
is a somewhat plain structure, having, in out- 
ward appearance, a stronger resemblance to an 
old English manor-house than what it really is, 
a public building. On the ground-floor there is 
accommodation for the sheriff-clerk and procu- 
rator-fiscal, with apartments for the house-keeper. 
In the second and highest flat there are two 
court-rooms, one a large and commodious room, 
for the transaction of the ordinary court busi- 
ness, and the other of smaller dimensions, for 
taking proofs, the declaration of prisoners, &e. 
There are also rooms for the sheriff, procurators, 


| jury, and witnesses, and the general accommo- 


dation for the legal business of the county. At 
the south-east wing of the Court Buildings, and 
attached to it, is the county police-office, also a 
new erection. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Reading.—The old alms-houses, scattered in 
different parts of the town, being in a dilapidated 
state and generally inconvenient, the trustees 
have determined, with public assistance, to erect 
new ones on the south side of Castle-street. The 
plan is by Mr. Woodman, architect. There are 
twenty-eight residences in all. The foundation 
stone has been formally laid by the mayor and 
corporation. 

The Potteries.—The principal front of the pro- 
posed new building for the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, according to Mr. C. Lynam, the archi- 
tect, will have a western aspect, and will look 
in the direction of the Clayton Hills. The 
difference of level in its surface amounts to as 
much as 30 ft. between the highest and lowest 
point. Speaking generally, however, the southern 
half of the building will stand on one level and 
the northern half on the other; the average 
difference being about 15 ft. The higher level 
has been taken for that of the principal ground. 
floor, and the lower level for a sub-ground floor ; 
so that the northern half of the plan will have 
one story below that of the southern half, in 
which the dispensary, laboratory, drug-stores, 
house-stores, one ward for “ exceptional cases,” 
bed-rooms for the nurses and servants, pantries, 
larders, servants’ hall, &c., will be obtained. The 
principal buildings are arranged round a central 
garden court, about 140 ft. long and 70 ft. 
wide, its length being in the direction of east 
and west. This garden-court is surrounded by 
a glazed corridor, or cloister, one story in height, 
and forming an open terrace above, which con- 
nects, and affords a communication between, all 
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parts of the buildings. To the west or front of to erect on his estate near the city. The amount 
this court is placed a central block of buildings, | of the contract is understood to be 30,0001. The 
three stories in height, containing the principal | contract for new premises for the Norwich 
entrance, board-room, and chapel, and apart-| Branch of the Consolidated Bank (Limited), has 
ments for the house-surgeon and pupils. Imme-| been taken by Mr. Hall for 3,400. When account 
diately in the rear of this block are placed the/ is also taken of the new church at Thorpe, and 
museum and library, with the operating theatre| the number of houses in course of erection at 
above, which will be lighted by a northern| Heigham, in Prince of Wales’s-road, and other 
window and a roof light, and to which will be | districts, it will be seen that there is employment 
attached a patients’ lift. To the east of the} assured to Norwich builders for the ensuing 
central court is another block of building, con-| summer. The new bank of Messrs. Harvey & 
taining the matron’s rooms, house, dining-room,| Hudsons, on the Castle Meadow, will not be 
kitchen, scullery, linen store, &c. On the ready for occupation before October : this struc- 
southern side of the central court the male divi-| ture has cost about 13,0001. 

sion of sick wards is arranged. They consist of 
two large and one small intermediate pavilion, 
and one large and one small special case ward. ‘ 
These pavilions are two stories in height, and BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 

have their longer axis north and south, so as to Bliss v. Smith: in Chancery.—This suit was 
present the largest extent of surface to the light | instituted by the assignees of Mr. Davies, a 
and warmth of the sun’s rays. The front or! builder, who entered into a contract with Mr. 
western pavilion is to be devoted to an accident-| — T, Smith. owner of Cremorne Gardens, to 
ward on the ground-floor, and a general surgical complete the ‘pall-room to the satisfaction of two 
ward on the first-floor; the eastern pavilion to architects, Messrs. Allom and Laforest. The 
medical wards, on both the ground- and first-| pill alleged that the architects, in collusion with 
floor ; the small pavilion to “ exceptional cases” | and at the instigation of Mr. E. T. Smith, had 
on the ground-floor, and on the first-floor to| declined to certify the amount due antes the 
burnt cases. The two other small wards run | contract to the plaintiffs as such assignees, and 
east and west, and, with a patients’ day-room, had thereby prevented them from recovering in 
connect the two larger pavilions together. The| 9 court of law the amount to which they were 
distance between the larger pavilions is 130 ft.,| entitled. The bill therefore asked that accounts 
which will not only allow of a free and fall cir- | might be taken between the parties in respect of 
culation of air around the wards, but also secure | jj work done under the contract, and that Mr. 











a view from the rear pavilion of the open country Smith should pay the costs of suit. 
in the western prospect. The northern side of | > a sine viene tad as 
. sy is Honour sai e plaintiffs no ground for | 
the central court has corresponding pavilions to | coming to a court of equity for relief. They had failed to | 
that of the south, occupied by the female division | prove that there was any collusion between Mr. Smith | 
of sick wards and the out-patients’ department. | = the ey pe a... fact, ry Reon — oar} 
. : oa | there was no such collusion, and that the defendants | 
The latter = placed oe the western pavilion, and | acted fairly and bond fide throughout the whole matter. | 
is two stories in height, and consists of two | It showed also that the defects, such as they were, were | 


large waiting-rooms, with water-closets for males | the defects of Mr. Davies, who undertook the work with- | 
and females attached: five consulting-rooms for | °° b#ving sufficient capital to complete it, and, in conse- | 
° ‘ Oe & “ } quence, resorted to various expedients, such as using 
the surgeons and physicians ; & surgery, private | improper materials and the like. The accounts between 
examination room, dispensary, laboratory, and the parties were not of that complicated character which | 
drug-stores. The eastern pavilion contains one | Would prevent them from being taken in a court of law. | 
lar ton) ward a " : | Therefore the bill would be dismissed with costs as against | 
ge surgical ward, and one large medical ward ; | aii the defendants, but without prejudice to the plaintiffs 
also the dormitories of the nurses and servants. | to bring such action at law against Mr. Smith as they | 
The small central pavilion on this side consists | might be advised. 
of a medical and a surgical ward. The western | 
and eastern pavilions are connected, as on the 
males’ side, by two small wards for special cases CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS 
and a day-room. Each ward has a nurses’-room, ale Yo ‘ 
scullery, and clothes-room attached to it; alsoa| Isleham.—The parish church has been re- 
bath-room, lavatory, water-closet, sink, a shoot | opened. The material of the original structure | 
for foul linen, a service-lift, and fire-hose. To, was almost entirely the hard clunch for which 
the accident-ward is added a reception-room,/| the district is famous, the only exception being | 
where serious cases of accident may be received, the pillars of the nave, the string-courses and | 
immediately attended to, and admitted into the | dressings of the exterior, and the pillars of the 
ward without further trouble or delay. The| porch, which are of Barnack stone—a lasting | 
large wards will be 88 ft. in length, 25 ft. in| material for building purposes. Flint ashlar, | 
width, and 15 ft. high, giving 1,500 cubic ft. for | with stone dressings, have replaced the clunch | 
each bed. A larger quantity of cubic space is | rubble and dressings of the original tower, which | 
provided in the wards for special cases. The| was of clunch, and fell some time ago. In| 
floor-boards of the wards will be of oak, and the | rebuilding the tower, the staircase has been 
walls finished in Parian cement. The windows | enclosed in a semicircular flanking turret, carried | 
will be sashes, placed in the opposite walls of no further than the ringers’ floor. The propor. | 
the wards, and hung in two parts, both of them | tions and details of the original structure have 


made to open; and glazed with strong plate in other respects been preserved, the height being | 
glass. They will reach from within 2} ft. of the | increased by a few feet. It is capped by a high- 
| 








floor to 1 ft. of the ceiling. The wards will be| pitched roof, with red tiles, surmounted by a 
warmed by open fire-places, situated in the | weathercock—a mode of roofing massive towers 
centre. Fresh air will be admitted into them| such as those which abound in Suffolk and 
by the opposite windows, and by external open-| Norfolk. The peal of five bells has been replaced. 
ings provided for the purpose, and the vitiated| The whole of the work appears to have been 
air will be drawn off by extracting shafts. In| executed by Mr. Hubbard, of Downham. The 
addition to the principal group of buildings, two| body of the church needed no reconstruction, 
detached blocks, one for males, the other for| but the ruimous and dilapidated condition into 
females, are proposed for the reception of fever | which it had fallen rendered necessary very ex- 
and other contagious diseases. These are planned | tensive repairs and restoration. For these works 
on the same principles as the main wards, but a| upwards of 3,0001. have already been subscribed, 
larger quantity of cubic space per bed is given to | and there still remains a debt of more than 3001. 
them. The main buildings are designed for the | Mr. Street was the architect employed. _ 
accommodation of 160 beds, and the fever wards| Uppingham (Rutland).—The chapel built for 
for 20 beds. The buildings, in external appear-| the use of the grammar-school has been opened 
ance, will have no pretension to architectural | for divine service. The style adopted is Early 
display. The roofs are to be covered with tiles: | Decorated. The interior area is 100 ft. long by 
the walls are to be of red bricks, with a slight | 30 ft. wide. The east window is of five lights, 
admixture of blue bricks in chequer-work pat-| with tracery. The easternmost window in the 
terns. In the minor features, such as archways, | south wall is of three lights, with tracery : this 
doorways, windows, é&c., the arched form of head | has been filled with painted glass, representing 
is employed, and moulded bricks are slightly | the Resurrection. The nave on this side is 
introduced. The members of the sub-committee | lighted by four windows of two lights each, with 
have devoted much time and pains to the far- | quatrefoil in the head. There are correspond- 
therance of the plans, and the architects have | ing windows in the north wall. The west wall 
visited the newly-built hospitals im this country | is enriched with a wheel window, and below are 
and in Paris. three single trefoil-headed lights. The pulpit is 
Norwich.—The building trade of Norwich is | of alabaster, intermixed with Derbyshire, Trish, 
expected to be in an active state this season, | and Italian marbles. The chancel is divided 
according to the Norfolk Chronicle. The tender | from the nave by a dwarf stone screen, the altar 
of Messrs. Curtis & Balls has been accepted for | being approached by seven steps. The floor is 
the mansion which Mr, R. J. H. Harvey ia about | laid with encaustic tiles, intermixed with black | 








and white marble. The roof is open, and ef 
Memel timber. The chapel will be connected 
with the recently-built school by an open poreh 
having a groined ceiling, over which will be 
the vestry. On the north side, partly in the 
wall, will be a round tower and spire about 90 f&. 
high, which will be ascended by a spiral stair. 
case, and by which the vestry will be entered. 
The chapel has already cost nearly 6,0001., and 
it is believed that at least 5,0007. more will be 
required to complete it according to the adopted 
designs. The architect was Mr. G. E. Street. 
Mr. J. Foxton was clerk of the works; and the 
Stee were Messrs. J. & T. Davis, of Ban- 
ary. 

Bedford.—St. Cuthbert’s Church has been re- 
opened, after enlargement. The contract was 
taken by Mr. Conquest, of Kempston, builder, 
for 1,2601. He did not survive to superintend 
the works, but they were carried out under his 
foreman, Mr. W. Harris. The enlargement con- 
sists of north and south aisles, the latter, on 
account of its close proximity to the street, 
having an apsidal termination to the west, in 
which the font is placed. Each aisle opens to 
the nave by two wide arches resting upon slight 
granite columns. The columns which abut on 
the north-west and south-west angles of the 
tower being detached from the solid piers sup- 
porting it, the obstruction to sight and sound 
usually occurring in the case of a central tower 
is considerably diminished. The heat is provided 
for by the Gill-stove of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, 
placed within grated vaults in the middle avenue 
of the nave. Mr. Penrose was the architect 
employed. 

Sittingbourne.—About 1,2521. have been either 
paid or promised towards the fund for building 
a new church in this town, and steps for the 
commencement will shortly be taken by the 
architect, Mr. R. C. Hussey. According to the 
plan, the building will be sufficiently large to 
accommodate 300 persons. 

Lewisham.—The new church of St. Stephen, 
at Lewisham, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. The church was designed 
by Mr. Scott, in the style of the thirteenth 
century, and built by Messrs. Bowley, of West- 
minster, at a cost of 12,000/.; the entire sum, 
together with the endowment of 2,0001., having 
been provided by the Rev. 8. R. Davies, of Lee, 
the patron and first incumbent. The site was 
the gift of Lord St. Germans, and the foundation 
stone was laid in May, 1863, by Viscount 
Holmesdale. 

Clent (Worcestershire).—The parish church has 
been restored and re-opened for divine service. 
Excepting the chancel and tower, the whole of 
it has been reconstructed ; that is, walls, arches, 
and piers, taken to pieces, and every old stene 
that was sound reset in its former place, and 
new work added where necessary. Entire new 
roofs, except that of the chancel, have been put 
on and are of open wood-work ; a new north 
aisle, carried out 9 ft. further than the old one, 
has been added; and the south aisle has been 
widened by 6 ft. A new stone porch has been 
erected on the south side, where the old one 
stood, and that which formerly opened into the 
north-west angle of the building has been dis- 
pensed with. At the east end of the new north 
aisle is now a flight of steps leading up to a cham- 
ber on a level with the chancel, a portion of which 
chamber will be partitioned off for a vestry, and 
the remainder, it is hoped, will be occupied by 
an organ. The new arcade separating the north 
aisle from the nave has been made to harmonise, 
to a certain extent, with the Norman arcade on 
the south side. In restoring this Norman work 
the capitals were found to be coloured, evidently 
with the view of bringing out the carved 
work into higher relief. The tower is at the 
west end. The floor underneath was formerly 
6 ft. above the level of the church floor: this is 
now carried up 3 ft. 6in. above the apex of the 
tower arch, and the roof of the belfry recon- 
structed, louvre-boards inserted im the tower, 
&c., so that the west window and the space 
under the tower have now been opened to the 
church. In the restoration of this Perpendicular 
window, the old tracery has been restored and 
new mullions inserted. Several ancient monu- 
ments taken from the old north aisle and other 
parts have been fixed up on the interior of the 
tower walls. As to the windows generally, 
Decorated ones have been supplied to the new 
aisles, and it is contemplated to erect a memo- 
rial window (site not fixed) to the late Miss 
Goodman, who gave 6001. towards the restora. 
tion. The glazing of the windows, which is of 
transparent glass, has been done by Messrs. 
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Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham ; and the ven- 
tilators by Mr. Moore, of London. Mr. Beale, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, carved the bosses, corbels, 
and the termination of the hood-mouldings of the 
arches. There is new seating, of varnished deal, 
the seats being open, and the backs slightly 
sloping. The church now contains about 500 
sittings, which is an increase of 100 over the old 
accommodation. The architects were Messrs. 
Kirk & Parry, of Sleaford and London ; builder, 
Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton; clerk of the 
works, Mr. H. Charlton. The expense of the 
restoration has been so far about 2,5001., though 
more than that sum will be required. The de- 
ficiency prior to the re-opening was about 200I. 
Fladbury.—The chancel of Fladbury Church 
has been for some months under repair, and will 
be re-opened shortly, when the new schools will 
also be opened, and a large addition to the 
churchyard consecrated. The same architect, 
Mr. F. Preedy, of London, is employed both for 
the restoration of the chancel and the erection 
of the schools. A stained glass window, the gift 
of Mr. J. Cartwright, of Craycombe Honse, has 
been placed at the east end of the chancel. The 
reredos will be of alabaster, by Mr. Bolton, of 
Worcester. The floor will be paved with Minton’s 
tiles. The contract is taken by Mr. Espley, of 
Evesham, who has executed the stalls and roof. 
The builder contracting for the schools is Mr. 
Griffiths, of Eldersfield, near Tewkesbury. 
Feckenham (Worcestershire).—The foundation- 
stone of the new church which is to be erected 
at Bradley, near Feckenham, on the site of the 
old dilapidated chapel which formerly stood 
there, has been laid by Lady Georgina Vernon. 
The design for the new church is by Mr. W. J. 
Hopkins, of Worcester, diocesan architect. It is 
of an Early Decorated character, and will consist 


of a nave 55 ft. in length by 24 ft. 8 in. in width, | 


and about 30 ft. in height; chancel, 23 ft. in 
length by 18 ft. in width, and about 25ft. in 
height. It will have a tower and spirelet 90 ft. 
in height, placed at the north-east corner of the 


ratus has been supplied and fixed by Mr. Boult- 
ing, of London ; and the whole of the gas-fittings 
have been executed from the designs of the 
architect by Mr. Rothwell, also of London. The 
total expense, including stained-glass windows, 
warming, lighting, boundary inclosure, and 
architect’s commission, has been about 5,5001. 

Finchley.—A new Congregational chapel has 
been opened here for divine service. The style 
is Decorated Gothic, and the walls are of Kentish 
rag stone, with Bath stone dressings. There is 
a north-west tower, surmounted by a slated spire 
rising to the height of 100 ft. The chancel, 
which has a three-light window filled with 
stained glass, is entered from the body of the 
church by a moulded arch. Méinister’s and 
deacons’ vestries are on either side the chancel. 
An organ is placed in a loft in the north-east 
angle of the church. The seats are open. The 
place is heated with hot-water, and lighted by 
starlight burners depending from the roof. There 
is a range of buildings for schools, and a house 
for the residence of the minister, to be called 
“the parsonage house,” is to be erected. The 
architects are Messrs. Searle, Son, & Self, of 
London. The total cost of the erection of the 
chapel and schools was 5,500I., and the value of 
the land 5001. ; making in all, 6,000/. The land 
for the chapel and schools was given by Mr. 
Puget, of Totteridge, who also defrayed half the 
cost of erecting the schools, and the sum of 
2,5001. was given by one friend, who desired that 
his name should not be publicly known. The 
same giver has promised to pay half the expense 
of erecting the minister’s house, which it is 
estimated will cost 1,2001. 

Annesley.—The foundation stone of a Metho- 
dist chapel has been laid here. The chapel is 
situated on a very prominent site, at the junc- 
tion of four roads. The design is Decorated 
Gothic. The material will be wall-stones and 
ashlar dressings of stone from the district. The 
plan comprises nave and aisles, organ chancel, 
with vestry below. The total length is 91 ft. 


nave. The lower portion of the tower will serve | and the width across nave and aisles 55 ft., the 


asa vestry. Over the vestry and approach, by 
means of a spiral staircase, will be the belfry. 
The porch entrance is to be on the north side of 
the nave. The church will be lighted by means 


of a large rose window at the west end of the} 
nave, and by couplets of a very simple character | 
The windows to) 
the chancel consist of single lancets, and a| 


on the north and south sides. 


| height to the nave ridge 55 ft. 





The tower and 
spire which stand at the corner of the road rise 
to the height of 135 ft. The organ chamber is 
elevated and forms a chancel, having a large 
pointed arch to the front. The roof is supported 
by five laminated principals resting on orna- 
mented iron columns. The centre portion of 
the roof is divided into panels, and is intended 


three-light Early Decorated window at the east | to be decorated by stencil ornament. The inte- 
end. The roof of the nave will be a plain open-| rior woodwork of the roof, gallery fronts and 
timbered one; that to the chancel being of! seats, &c., is to be red deal, stained and var- 


rather a more ornate character. The whole of 
the seats are to be open. The church will ac- 
commodate 200 persons. The contract for the 
whole, including tower and spire, is 1,2001. Mr. 
W. Nelson, of Dudley, is the builder. 





DISSENTING CHURCH -BUILDING NEWS. 


Clapton.—A new Wesleyan church has been 
opened at Clapton for divine worship. The style 
is Decorated, and the plan is a parallelogram, 
which measures 116 ft. 6 in. from end to end, 
and 57 ft. across. A tower and spire occupy the 
centre of the front, rising 165 ft. from the 
ground. The exterior of the walls is of Kentish 
rag stone, the interior of brick, finished with 
rough stucco and jointed. The public entrances 
are three in number, the centre one being the 
most important in size and appearance, occupy- 
ing the base of the tower, having a stone 
groined ceiling, and ornamented with carving. 
The height of the chapel from the floor-line to 
the highest point of the ceiling is 45 ft. 6 in. ; but 
on the outside the building rises from the ground 
to the ridge to the height of 62 ft.6in. Under 
each principal an arch, reaching from column 
to column, spans the whole width of the chapel. 
The columns run up on each side of the building 
and support the galleries, continuing upwards to 
the underside of the hammer-beam, from which 
point a series of smaller arches spring longi- 
tudinally, the open spaces at the back being 
filled in with traceried woodwork. The roof is 
ceiled off above the arches with match-boarding 
and felt. The three windows of the apse and 
the centre window of the front are filled in with 
stained glass, which was supplied by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London. The front window 
is a present from Mr. James E. Vanner. The 
building has been erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Tarring, 
of London; and the works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Dove, Brothers. No clerk of 
works has been employed. The warming appa- 





nished. The principal entrances face Horton- 
lane: the side entrances are for the galleries. A 
five-light window is placed over the principal 
entrance. The aisles are lighted by two-light tra- 
cery-headed windows formed in dormers. The 
pulpit is proposed to be of Caen stone. The 
heating is to be by hot water. The chapel is 
intended to accommodate 1,000 persons, and the 
whole of the works are let for a little over 3,0001. 
to local tradesmen. The architects are Messrs. 
Andrews, Son, & Pepper, of Bradford. The con- 
tractors are,—excavators and masons, Messrs. F. 
Barraclough & Co.; carpenter, Mr. Wm. Crab- 
tree; plumber and glazier, Mr. J. Schofield ; 
plasterer, Mr. M. Bolton; slaters, Messrs. Hill & 
Sutcliffe; painter, Mr. W. Hird. 

Pudsey (Yorkshire).—The chief stone of a new 
Congregational church has been laid by Mr. W. 
H. Conyers, of Leeds. The church, which will 
be built upon the site of the old chapel, is in the 
Early French Decorated style of architecture 
which flourished in the thirteenth century. It 
consists of a nave and aisle, and transepts. In 
the front elevation there are three entrances, 
those at the sides leading to the gallery, and the 
middle one giving admission into the area of the 
church. Above the centre doorway there is a 
St. Catherine’s window, and to the right and left 
of it are two long lancet windows. One of the 
windows on each side is set in a gable breaking 
the roof-line on the exterior. At the angle 
formed by the junction of the Fulneck and Low- 
ton Roads, and directly opposite to the Bradford- 
road, a tower with a spire will rise to the height 
of 105 ft. In the interior the church will be 
75 ft. long by 41 ft. wide. The ceiling will be 
arched, with curved principals moulded and 
plastered between them. The pews will be 
open, low, with leaning backs, and about 30 in. 
wide, accommodation being provided for about 
800 adults. The windows will be glazed with 
cathedral glass with coloured margins. The 
warming will be by hot air. The church will be 
lighted by large gaseliers, with brackets under 
the galleries, which will run round the whole of 





the interior. The architects are Messrs. Pritchett 
& Son, of Darlington. The contract has been 
let for a little over 2,2001., and the whole expen- 
diture is expected to be about 2,5001. 

Whiston (Rotherham).—The chief stone of a 
new Wesleyan chapel has been laid here. The 
style is the Early English Second Pointed, the 
walls being of random stone with dressed facings. 
Large three-light windows will be placed at the 
east and west ends: on the north side will be 
four single-light windows, and on the south side 
will be two windows, and a tower 65 ft. high, 
under which will be the entrance porch. Accom. 
modation is provided for 250 persons. At the 
south end of the chapel will be a school-room to 
hold 100, which will be shut off by folding doors. 
The cost is estimated at 6001., more than half of 
which has already been subscribed. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Harper, of Masborough; and Mr. 
Roddis is acting as clerk of the works. The 
design was supplied by the Rev. J. P. Johnson, 
the superintendent of the district. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Bowley Church.—Three stained-glass windows 
have been placed in the chancel of this church, 
by the Rev. F. J. Richards (the vicar) and hig 
family, in memory of their parents. There are 
two subjects in each window, and they include 
“The Annunciation,” “The Meeting of Mary 
and Elizabeth,” “The Virgin and the Child in 
the Stable,” “The Presentation at the Temple,” 
“The Saviour and the Woman in the Garden,” 
and “ Christ reproving Thomas for his unbelief.” 

Sutton Coldfield Church.—An unpretending 
window has lately been placed in the north 
chancel aisle of this church. The situation of 
the window facing north, strictly speaking, 
could not admit of highly-coloured glass, and 
has been filled, by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham, with diaper and flowered quarries, 
every alternate four having a trefoil, but in the 
higher parts of the lights are medallions con- 
taining three shields of arms. 

Staveley New Church.—Two painted windows 
have been placed in the new church at Staveley, 
near Ripon, lately built from the designs of Mr. 
John Lowe, of Manchester, architect. The style 
of the church is Early English, and the window 
in the nave has been filled with a picture of the 
“ Raising of the Widow’s Son,” surrounded by 
suitable canopy-work and enrichments. This 
has been erected to the memory of different 
members of the family of Mr. John Freeman, who 
was the contractor for the building of the church. 
A window has been placed in the tower end of the 
church, of which the cost has been defrayed by 
public subscription. The subject is “The Ascen- 
sion,” and is arranged in two vesica-shaped 
panels, surrounded by deeply-coloured ornament. 
The upper panel contains the figure of Our 
Saviour, the lower being filled with the Apostles. 
These windows were executed by Messrs. R. B. 
Edmundson & Son. 

Trinity Church, Southport—A painted win- 
dow has been placed in the nave of this church. 
It is formed of one large opening, of the Early 
Pointed style, and contains a picture of the 
Resurrection. The subject comprises a figure of 
our Saviour ascending, with an inscribed banner. 
The Roman soldiers are represented at the base 
of the picture, across which is written the text, 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” The whole 
is enclosed within richly-coloured canopy-work 
and bordering. The artists were Messrs. R. B. 
Edmundson & Son. 





Riiscellanen, 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS.—On Monday last, Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope 
was elected President of the Institute. 


Ator.—The timber trade of Canada, in 1858, 
included the export of 555,000 cubic ft. of aloe 
wood. What is this timber used for, to require 
so large a quantity? Or is the word a mis- 
print >—W. P. 


METROPOLITAN District MusEums.—The Lord 
President of the Council has fixed Saturday 
next, at twelve o’clock, for holding the confer- 
ence with those who are interested in establish- 
ing Metropolitan District Museums, already 
alluded to. The meeting will take place in the 
Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum. 
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Proposep ‘ Staturs oF Mr. Cospren.—At 
Stockport it has been resolved, at a public meet- 
ing, to erect a memorial of the late Mr. Richard 
Cobden, the memorial to be in the form of a 
statue. A committee has been appointed to 
carry out the object of the meeting. At Salford 
a meeting has been held for the purpose of 
organizing a movement of a similar kind, and 
subscriptions amounting to 9501. have already 
been got. 


THe New Mancuester Royal ExcHancE.— 
We are informed that the respective committees 
appointed by the proprietors of the Royal Ex- 
change and the City Council have agreed on a 
plan for the erection of the new Royal Exchange, 
on the site recommended in the council by Mr. 
Alderman Neill. The building will occupy the 
area bounded by Exchange-street, Cross-street, 
Market-street, and Bank-street, and will absorb 
Ducie-place. The large room will be 250 ft. 
long by 200ft. wide, and contain 5,555 square 
yards. 


SoclETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts,—Last week Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A., 
delivered an interesting discourse, under the 
title of “A Gossip concerning Artists I have 
Known,” before a numerous audience, Mr. F. Y. 
Hurlstone occupying the chair. Commencing 
with West, he gave a most interesting anecdotic 
review of his personal acquaintance with, and 
observations upon, the artists of the present and 
past age who constituted the modern British 
school of painting. He also remarked, in a con- 
gratulatory tone, upon the growth of the public 
taste for art within the period of the last gene- 
ration,and the commercial encouragement which, 
as a result, had been conferred upon its prac- 
tioner. The discourse was listened to with 
great interest, and frequently elicited enthu- 
siastic applause. Several artists of eminence 
were amongst the audience. A discussion fol- 
lowed. 


HEALTH oF MARYLEBONE.—The monthly re- 
port for March, 1865, by Dr. Whitmore, medical 
officer of health for the parish of St. Marylebone, 
states, that the deaths from all causes in the 
parish during the five weeks ending on the Ist 
of April, amounted to 454, the consecutive 
weekly numbers being 85, 98, 77, 102, and 92, 
whilst from the charitable institutions 7,280 new 
cases of disease were returned ; thus it appears, 
that although the mortality as compared with 
that of the preceding month remained the same, 
the sickness had very considerably increased. 
The average number of deaths in the correspond- 
ing weeks of the past ten years amounted to 
433, showing in the present return an excess of 
21 above the average ; and this is almost, if not 
altogether, consequent upon the great mortality 
from bronchitis and other diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs. These diseases destroyed 116 
persons, of whom 47 were young children. One 
death occurred from suppressed small-pox, 9 
from measles, and 8 from fever. This class of 
diseases has for some months past been below 
the average, both as regards sickness and mor- 
tality. The annual death-rate of the quarter, 
allowing for increase of ‘population, amounts 
to 29 in every thousand persons. The highest 
number of deaths occurred in the first week of 
the year, and amounted to 109; the lowest in the 
eleventh week, and were 77. 


Corracers’ DwEttincs.—Dr. Hunter was last 
year commissioned by the Privy Council to 
inquire into the house accommodation provided 
for agricultural labourers and other labourers in 
the rural districts. He examined as many as 
5,375 different dwellings in various counties, and 
inquired into the local circumstances of each 
district. His report has just been published. 
Of the 5,375 labourers’ cottages he found that 
2,195 contained only one bedroom, and on the 
average there were four persons to each bed- 
room. The open villages are the favourite 
investment of cottage speculators who buy scraps 
of land, which they crowd as densely as they 
can with the cheapest of hovels. In Great Hal- 
lingbury, Essex, there were thirty adults and 
twenty-nine children in twelve small bedrooms ; 
but even this rate was exceeded at Langtoft, Lin- 
colnshire, where in twelve bedrooms were lodged 
thirty-eight adults and thirty-six children. At 
another place, “‘a young woman of nineteen, 
having fever, lay in a room occupied at night by 
her father and mother, her bastard child, two 
young men (her brothers), and her two sisters, 
each with a bastard child. A few weeks ago 


West Lonpon Inpvustriat Exuisition.—This 
Exhibition, formed in the Floral Hall, Covent 
Garden, was opened on Monday last, by the 
Hon, W. Cowper. The committee, if we may 
judge from facts before us, are not up to their 
work, 


EXHIBITION OF MopEt Dwetiinecs.—In con- 
nexion with the North-Eastern London Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Manufactures will be an exhi- 
bition of models, plans, diagrams, &c., of the 
improved dwellings erected for the labouring 
classes. The co-operation of the principal 
societies engaged in the erection of model 
lodging-houses has been promised; in addition 
to which Mr. T. Twining will supplement the 
exhibition with a further selection from his 
valuable collection in the Twickenham Economic 
Museum. 


METROPOLITAN Roaps anD BripcEs.—In the 
House of Commons, Mr. Hanbury has called 
attention to the state of the road lying between 
Newington-green and Hornsey. The road only 
cost 401. per annum to be repaired, and Mr. 
Baring said it was to be hoped that the disputed 
points between the parishes of Hornsey and 
Islington would be arranged, and that the road 
would be repaired without those parties interested 
being obliged to resort to legal proceedings to 
compel them to do it. The Chelsea Bridge 
Toll Abolition Bill has been read a second time, 





select committee. 


AcTIOoN oF SEA AND OTHER WATER ON METALS. 


and Johnson, it appears that steel is the metal 
which suffers most from sea-water; that iron is 
materially preserved by zinc, as in “ galvanized 
iron ;” that iron and oak mutually destroy each 
other in sea-water; that copper is much less 
injured by sea-water than iron, and zinc than 
copper; and as for lead, there was no trace of 
the action of sea-water at all. This surprised 
the experimenters, and they tried the effect of 


sult :—Amounts of metals dissolved by 200 litres 


during eight weeks :— 


Grammes. 
Manchester Corporation water .........++ 2-094 
ee i cstersddanadestaviscsccacece ame 1°477 
Distilled water (with air) ...................6 110-003 
en »» (without air) ..........0... 1-829 
ati ONO casiiestinaideacsiscsntitiincsarsseunerein 0°038 


Gas.—The Uttoxeter Gas Company have re- 
solved that the price of their gas shall be reduced 
from 5s. 10d. to 5s. per 1,000 ft.; and that the 
following discounts be allowed:—For all gas 
burnt in any one year, above 25,000 ft. and under 
50,000 ft. 5 per cent. ; above 50,000 ft. and under 
100,000 ft. 10 per cent.; above 100,000 ft. and 
upwards, 15 per cent. The Rotherham Gas 
Company have declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent. per annum for the last half-year, and 2 per 
cent. for “arrear” on former years. They state 
that they cannot further reduce the price of gas 
at present on account of the great increase of 
consumption necessitating the laying of larger 
pipes; and they cannot give their works a 
finished appearance, as they are looking forward 
to continual enlargements and additions. At 
a meeting of the Singapore Gas Company, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of 7} per 
cent, per annum. 








Street Pavine 1n Liverpoot.—At a recent 
meeting of the local health committee, Mr. Ro- 
bertson Gladstone waited on the committee as 
to the use of Penmaenmawr stone for the paving, 
crossings, and channels of the streets of this 
borough. Mr. Newlands urged, as he under- 
stood, that the economy in price and the extra 
durability of the material were arguments in 
favour of its use. Now, against that, he would 
set the danger of the Penmaenmawr stone, 
whether as employed in the shape of square sets 
or macadam. In other towns not paved with 
Penmaenmawr stones, accidents were far less 
frequent than in Liverpool. A number of stones, 
taken from various parts of the town, were pro- 
duced, with the view of showing the effect of the 
traffic over them during the past few years. Mr. 
Newlands said his experience was, that during 
the last fifteen years, since they had used the 
square sets, the accidents had been as one to 
five on what they formerly were. In the Strand 
in London he had seen as many as twenty acci- 
dents a day; and in Glasgow, where they used 
granite, he never passed through Argyle-street 
without seeing a horse come down. The subject 





thirteen persons slept in it.” 





by a majority of 27 to 14, and referred to a| 


From experiments instituted by Messrs. Calvert | 


different waters on lead with the following re- | 


of the waters upon one square metre of surface | 


CovERING THE READING AssBEy SLOPES wiTH 
GLass.—Suggestions have been made for the 
appropriation of the site of the Abbey Ruins 
(now only used for the horticultural displays 
twice a year) to a generally useful purpose. The 
proposition, as the local Mercwry describes it, is 
to raise a sum of about 1,2001., the interest of 
which will be amply secured by the respective 
occupations to which the building will be con- 
stantly appropriated. The Horticultural Society 
will pay one portion, the Board of Health another, 
for the purpose of a gymnasium, and possibly 
for the “ Industrial Exhibition,” next September, 
this site may be selected. It can also be adapted 
| as a Jardin d’ Hiver, a promenade for music, and 
| for other entertainments. The contemplated 
glass edifice, rising from the middle of the ancient 
wails on the west, north, and south boundaries, 
will conceal no part of their aspect; whilst on 
the east, a boundary partition will hide the stiff 
and unattractive wall of the county gaol. 





THE Russian PestiLENcE.—Recent news from 
St. Petersburgh, says the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times, represents the state of the city to 
be getting worse and worse. The plague, which 
| had given way to the fever, is getting the upper 
handagain. In the majority of the fresh cases 
death ensues within a few hours only. If pri- 
| vate estimates may be credited, the number of 
| coffins daily, or rather nightly, carried away 
already exceeds 150. The malady is spreading 
| more and more in the upper ranks of society. 
| Fires have been lit in the streets to purify the 
air, and neighbouring governments have been 
asked for physicians. At Novgorod, the plague 
is admitted to prevail, and bad news has been 
received from Samara, Pskoff, and the north- 
western provinces generally. Another news 
writer says :—The febris recurrens is advancing 
towards the Prussian frontier, and has made its 
appearance at Suwalki, in Poland. A sanitary 
cordon has accordingly been established by the 
Prussian authorities on the frontier. The other 
form of the epidemic, meningitis spinalis, has 
already broken out in several parts of Prussia, 
especially in the country about Potsdam. The 
spinal disease of which the Czarewitch died, 
| we may add, has even been said to have been a 
| form of this epidemic, though it was attributed 
| to an accident in wrestling. 


| Tue 2Np Somerset Mitit1a Stores, Bato.— 
| This new building, erected on the Lower Bristol- 
road, has been designed and carried out under 
the direction of Mr. C. J. Phipps. The buildings 
are entered from the roadway by an archway, 
and above is the drummers’-room. On the left 
| sideare the guard-room,six cells, and thesergeant- 
major’s residence. On the right are two dwel- 
lings for other sergeants, with garden attached. 
On the side next the Cemetery is erected a shed, 
| 120 ft. by 20 ft., for shelter and drill in wet 
weather. The main building at the top of the 
} ground has a frontage of 236 ft. The centre 
| portion is appropriated entirely to the stores of 
| the regiment, arms, clothes, and accoutrements. 
|The right wing contains orderly-room, private 
room for the colonel and adjutant, and residence 
| for five sergeants. Over the orderly-room is an 
| apartment for the use of a court-martial, library 
| for the staff, and waiting-room. The left wing 
|contains dwellings for six sergeants, and a 
hospital, providing surgery, waiting-room, hospi- 
tal sergeant’s residence, and three wards, each 
30 ft. by 16 ft. The centre block is approached 
by two wide corridors, each furnished with a 
staircase to the clothing store over, so that 
ample facility is afforded for the speedy equip- 
ment of the regiment without inconvenience or 
confusion. The armoury on the ground floor is 
41 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and contains stands 
for a thousand muskets. The clothes store over 
is 60 ft. long by 31 ft. 6 in. wide, and has racks 
for the clothing of 1,000 men, ranged in ten com- 
panies. Adjoining is the accoutrement store, 
40 ft. long by 12 ft. wide. All the stores have 
wide passage ways: they are warmed by a cir- 
culating system of hot air, and lighted through- 
out with gas. At the back of the main building 
is a large gravelled court, 103 ft. by 47 ft. In 
a range at the back are stables for officers’ 
horses, armourer’s shop, and wash-houses. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Bladwell & 
Ambrose, and the following sub-contractors :— 
Messrs. Morgan & Savell, carpenters; Mr. Kers- 
lake, plumber; Mr. S. Francis, painter, slater, 
and plasterer; and Messrs. Davies & Son, smiths 
and gas-fitters. Mr. John Grant has acted as 
clerk of the works. The cost has been about 
7,0002. 














was postponed. 
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Tae Term “THropourrs.”’—A writer in Notes 
and Queries says :—“ Has not an accident dis- 
covered the true derivation of this word? I 
have before me a copy of Evxegeses Physico- 
Mathematica, de momentis gravium, de vecte, Sc., 
dedicated to D. Carolum Theodolum, Marchio- 
nem S. Viti. Romm, 1685. He is described as 
belonging to a family renowned for their interest 
in mathematical studies. Is it not very probable 
that the instrument was named after him or one 
owe his ancestors? I have less doubt in offering 

this suggestion, as all others hitherto given seem 
80 manifestly impossible.” 


ProposeD Pusiic Buitpincs For WOLVER- 
HAMPTON.—The special committee to whom this 
subject was referred by the town council have 
reported on it, to the following effect :—Your 
committee are of opinion that a new sessions- 
house, with the necessary offices, suitable police- 
barracks, and prisoners’ cells, may be erected on 
the site in North-street, at the rear of the town- 
hall, at a cost of about 8,000/. There appear 
to be two plans worthy of the consideration of 
the council, in case they resolve upon the pro- 
posed removal and erection. One plan is to 
erect, at the cost already stated, upon the 3,500 
yards of land now vested in the municipal cor- 
poration, a sessions-house, police-court, police- 
barracks, and cells. The other plan is to pull 
down the whole of the North-street premises, 
and erect, de novo, a town-hall, sessions-house, 
and other public offices. Your committee are of 
opinion that the latter course is the preferable 
one. The erection of a new town-hall and 
offices would involve, in addition to the sum of 
8,0001. above mentioned, a further outlay of| p, 
about 4,0001. 


Metatiic Crermne.—While all other depart- 
ments in the internal decoration of houses have 
kept pace with improvements in other branches 
of industry, it is a somewhat remarkable fact, 
and one that has long engaged the attention of 
architects, that the ceiling of our rooms, with 
their unseemly blisters and network of cracks, 
are still, generally speaking, just what they were 
many years Mr. Little has invented a 
system for the construction of ceilings, which 
consists in the application to the joisting of very 
thin-stamped ductile metal in ornamental em- 
bossed panels of such sizes and shapes as may 
be required. These stamped panels are fitted 


For alterations to i No. | P at, 
, for Messrs, Hawkins, Robertson . Mr. Wil- 
Fogerty, architect. Quantities by Mr. B. P. . Gri 

ooaae exclusive of plate-glass, rev 
— eet ‘pieces :— 
arrett £1,900 








coc ecooso 
oc ecoeoeo 





ifications) ...........00 —e 





Accepted Se chnetine the Guee hee ae 
Westmoreland -street, Dublin, 
tect :— 

Conolly ...ccc.s.s000 snupureanaetinemmnsent £566 0 0 


Accepted for alterations to the West of England 
agen ye a ey Dublin, exclusive of paint- 
img and paper — r. — architeet :— 

Conolly .. sesaneuuiadatbntedd soeress £673 00 





For new house and shop at Battersea, for Mr. Thorn- 
= a Mr. Charles Bowes, architect, Quantities not sup- 
e 
g Baker .. seiccuadavecess a at ae 
aw, Brothers... neverescesnenes 5 8 
Godboit iaeneeeneenennseshGihill inniohitonie 42 0 0 





For restoring and reseating SS om parish church at Em- 


neth, near Wisbech, Mr. Smith, Adelphi, 
architect :— 
Tooley ... £1,863 0 0 
Bennett . 1,742 0 0 
Girling...... 1,741 0 0 
EE viiivtctsteptiintnnsninnvninatinetios 1,696 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the mansion of Mr. 
W. U. Heygate, M.P., on Charnwood Forest. Mr. W, 
7 — Quantities not supplied :— 

PE ccinssaashcesiwiinssrencseowven wien £4,60. 
Osborne, Brothers (accepted) .. 





For re-forming the road and footways in School-house- 
lane, and layi ying in drains, &c., for the Guildford local 
Board. Mr. H. Peak, surveyor to the Board :— 
£250 0 





eoooo 





For a house at Woodside, near Croydon, Mr, Perry, 
architect. er — 


Hollidge .. eee | E 
ae aw ae 6. 
TINT 0s:ssaskcausiautonlep sdokdinageonialonae 986 0 








For certain ee & &c., for the Kent Penitentiary, 
near Dartford. Mr. A. 'W. Blomfield, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. J. mk Bunker :— 





Allen., PE IL By SM £3,355 16 0 
Brown & Robinson... 3,038 0 0 
Turner & Sons ..., 2,999 0 0 
Robinson...... 2,442 0 0 
BRONTID: ccvenennvinsnieanaiaeenns 2,890 0 0 








for every kind of decoration in colour, and, if 
inserted as plain surfaces, may be used as the 
ground for every description of cartoon painting, 
combining with lightness and durability artistic 
and ornamental effect, at a comparatively small | 
cost. Besides its applicability to the ceilings of 
rooms, and all public buildings, churches, &c., 
the system may be made use of with the ‘same | 
effect in staircases, halls, and porticoes, and even 
on the walls of rooms.—Ryland’s Circular. 








TENDERS 


For upper school, vestry, and raising tower-roof of 
WE Foukon chapel, Milten-next-Sittingbourne, Mr. 
oulton, architect :— 
Bennett oceseovuenenapecen anevevecerenetiust £433 0 0 








For Sundry alterations at the Crown and ig ey 
Tavern, St. John-street-road, Clerkenwell, for Mrs. 
Hemmond. Mr. D. Gylby, — om 

Penog 





All the above exclusive of painting and decorating, 





For Sundry alterations at the Balmoral Castle, Cale- 
donian-road, for Mr, W. Earl. Mr. D. Gylby, surveyor :— 






Extra Fit 8 

in m Mahogany Fetal. 
Selleck .., £269 0 0 
Martin . ar 244 0 0 
Davies .. 20 220 0 0 
Wheting evcwvenempneee 170 0 0 
bet ae ee EE RENT TE REN, 169 0 0 


All the above inclusive of painting and decorating. 





ous pce ag Sonne ne to warehouse, No. 8, 
astle-street, Cit for it, Wells, & Braham. 
Mr, Huberd "Ford. architect :— - , 

Palmer & Son (accepted) ............ £300 0 @ 





For addition to warehouse, 6, Russia Milk-street, City. 
Mr. William Smith, architect :-— 
Wheen (accepted) saloon ditniniivnkea £138 0 0 





For new shop front and internal alterations at 7 and 8, 
— place, Holloway. Mr. William Smith, archi- 





For infant school in connexion with Hancourt Chapel, 
Canonbury, Stoke Newington. Mr. William Smith, 
architect :— 

Wheen (accepted) ...........0ss00000 £349 0 0 


Accepted for taking down the old vicarage (except the 


ancient pele-tower) and building a new vi , at 
Ponteland, Northumberland, sldoes to slight modifics- 


| tions, Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect :— 


Mason’: Work. 
DOMES | i ceskstinsvscetlivadintnsisiuiiee £650 0 0 
Joiner’s Work, 
NO a scteniensinitntienneniiisctsnbtonins . S119 7 
Plasterer’s Work, 
I, -csittinsiiincvgttrenisimnbiiticinee - 1600 
Plumber's Work. 
Wilkin & Dickman...................2 114 410 
Stater’s Work, 
DAGON. . snitensinn ais we SRB OC 
" Smith’ 8 Work. 
ND on cicticicinrensesitatiathiiiltyscileiatiatiaianiins 4815 0 
Painter oud Glasier’s Work. 
Bowman ..... srevqebintbovebeewnbenseneeins 35 0 0 


ee SP ae 





For works in | house at Boxmnor, Herts, for 
Mr. Micklem. rury & lowers architects :— 
217 0 0 









For new warehouse building, Clerkenwell, for Mr. 
Daniel Grant. Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects : — 


WOve, DEOTRES .......0.0sc0000-00008 £1 425 00 
Lueas, Brothers............. . 12,306 0 6 
Patman & Fotheringham. 12,364 0 0 
Kirk (imperfect) .... 11,989 0 0 
Hill & Sons .......... 10,846 0 0 
Myers & Sons.......... 10,778 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 10,727 @ @ 
Sharpington & Cole 10,555 0 0 
BED rcoctvasenerecaotn 10,371 0 0 

0 0 


10,234 





For alterations and new wareroom at Sloane-street, 
for Mr. George Thompson, Mr. John Tarring, archi- 
tect :— 

CORDEE cecccvscres.emrevemmrencrer eee SOE OO 
Symons 979 0 
ilby 











For sundry alterations, additions, and to Shaw- 
ford Lodge, Inner Park-road, Wimbledon eee for t. 
~ Hon. Charles E. Hobart, Mr, Alfred Wright, arebi. | dates 


” Ademace & BONS ....c0secees pitaritadiaaibties £3443 10 0 





For erecting two residenees at Egham, for Mr, J, R. 
ills, Mr. J. Hayter Lewis, architect :— 


GRO sis ciitaetnicinidsiiendt £2,050 0 0 





Oades (accepted) ........... sosseeesee 1,748 0 0 











For img a detached house in the London-road 
Enfield. Mr. C. Widdows, architect :— 
Patmas, Brothers (accepted) ... £1,630 @ 0 
r alterations at No, 5, Cambridge-terrace, 
land, for Mr. Theobald, “Mr. F. @. Widdows, att 
= =33 
ret Rana aMRt TRI 245 0 0 





For Churely of St. Paul, Anerley-road, Lower Nor. 
wood. Messrs. Bassett Keeling & Tyre, architects, 
Quantities : not supplied. Messrs. Dove, Brothers, con- 


Mr, Fogerty archi-| tracto: 


rs : 
Contract No. 1. Carcass of church... £2,550 0 





0 

” » 3. Finishing ............ 1,40 0 0 
» 3.. Galleries.............. 600 0 0 
a », 4& Tower and spire ... 1,400 0 @ 
Charch complet £6,000 0 0 





7 


For a house at Sydenham-hill, for Mr. R. P. Harding. 
Mr. —— Pruefitt, architeet :— 


Stimpson (aceepted) - 
For a rectory at Little Barford, St. Neots. Mr. George 


Truefitt, architect :-— 
Osborne (accepted)........+...20er0 £1,375 0 @ 








For a house on the Tuffnell Park estate, Holloway, for 
Mr. J. W. Zambra. Mr. G. Truefitt, architect :— 
Abbott & Hopwood...............+. £22,667 0 0 
Warne ae 








For the erection of a pete residence at Huntingdon. 


Mr, R. Hutchinson, architect :— 
PUNE ssnaapevensindensnsostaeenenetseonin £455 0 0 
Maile ........ Sra cubbibeensicesiltdnameievitn 427 0 6 
IO sc tictieoctenistathtcsesssiabune 421 0 0 





For a new chapel, Brampton, Hunts. Mr. R, Hutchin- 
son, architect :— 
Balm 


, eee smanaemeieeerseutinnes 655 0 0 
MITE on ics ensenhnsdiibtdimestiguannaminiiannite 654 0 
TUNE csscnsscaintoltbervinsicanss 619 0 @ 





For the erection of a new chapel at Fendrayton, Cambs, 
Mr, R. Hutchinson, architect :— 


SIS. comennictenncsssitbeatmancsssenns £1,173 0 0 
Smith ...... pias chabctaueumneboene earaee 1,081 0 0 
IIT scceiskscsnvssbeanasnnkssansoon 1, 00 
MUUNN- pcoceudeacsecseeuhnenesenesinen man Eee eS 
Bunting ..... desaseone maleate tt 1,065 0 0 
ee . 1,062 3 6 





For re-building St. John’s National and Infant Schools, 
Upper mono y Mr. James Harrison, architect, Quan: 
tities Tere ac ~ cane W. Q. Nicoll :— 














mbsvascabovepnvngneas £1,540 0 0 

cor... Je pubdiadlnrinhia dieeestedenssoneneiel 1,540 0 6 

| fe 

stteigus 0 0 

00 

00 

Kilby a a ee 

Little rn 1,438 0 0 

RINE. ‘sccupokanassemeetrancnadeeteapel 1,425 0 0 

BIO, * cci prcubavtucaustleentoveiesvettats 1,420 0 0 

SON csi vvtiiarritcivtaaniiininiie . 1413 0 0 

Cannon .... oun ape 2 8 

Carter - Sons {wecepted) « ianciins 1,350 0 0 

RY iii stasednstaniscemntteoosiakies 0 0 

For six warehouses, Hart-street, City. Mr. H, Ford, 
architect :— 

Robinson ..... 







, £13,679 


Patman & Co... 11.872 
Dove, Brothers ........ 11,790 
Laurence, Brothers .. sess Lene 
Adamson & Gon ..........cc.cccs0es 11,696 

11,684 





ecocooceocececoo 


@esocoooae@ececoecooo i ecoeoooeoooecoseso 
ma 








For seven warehouses, Monkwell-street, City. 
Ford, architect :— 


RED nis sscnsvtinncisupssetsinodenes £14,639 0 
Adamson & Son .................0.0. 12,683 0 
eer Brothers . cupchtertitinees 12,620 0 
ONIN TES, ...seerceccconsseveesess 12,499 10 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. A. B—W. H.-C. D.—G. 8—A. H.—B. & H.—E. & Son.— 
R. W. G.—T. B.—Architecton.—J, B—R. P. P—J. D. M—R. B— 
RB. H—J. H-—J. P.—W. FF. BR. W.—W. 8.—Memm. L.—C. L— 
J.8 A—W. L.—G. RB. J.—One who has Built Hundreds of Cottages.— 
H.J.—T. R. 8.—-L. & B-—J. H. D—D. B—J. T.—W. M.—B, &'A. 
omen that Ba ge. ace re fwe do not know of any 
ie offered for demonstrating how a circle can be divided 

into three equal parts).—F. C. (please use thicker paper. 

Dlegible. —W. H. (we do not find report in paper of either of the 

dates mentioned).—Rev. G. W. (sorry we did not have the advantage). 

—W. 8. (im type).—J. K. (should send plan and specifieation).—M. P.— 

F.—F. W. C.—J. A, P.—J. D. W.—D. F. W.—A, W.—B, & K.—W. EB. 
F, M.—8. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
midresees, 





All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


re nee 





littl 
he s 


time 
eve! 





